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A GREAT VACATION 


Folks who went on the 1931 Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
tour to the Pacific Northwest all said 
upon their return to lowa: “What a 
wonderful vacation!” In the thirteen 
days they were away, they visited 
dozens of scenic spots and traveled 
nearly 6,000 miles by rail, auto and 
boat. At Glacier Park, Montana, they 
rode in buses to St. Mary’s Lake (1). 
The trip from Seattle up Puget Sound 
to Vancouver was by boat (2). A 
side-trip was made from Portland, 
Ore. (3), and return over the famous 
Columbia river highway. At Rainier 
National Park, in Washington, the 
travelers saw the glaciers of Mount 
Rainier (4). A feature of Rainier 
National Park is the roadway that 
winds among the big Douglas firs 
between Nisqually entrance and 

Longmire springs (5). 
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= one thing you can depend on: as long as there is 
a profit in producing 3-cent pork, there is a profit in feeding 
Moor Man’s Hog Minerals. 


18 scientific tests at one of the largest and best equipped 
mineral experiment stations, the MoorMan Experiment Farm, 
Quincy, Ill., and on the farms of our customers, show that you 
can produce 10% of all your pork at a cost of less than 3 cents 
a pound —if you keep up the mineral level in your hogs. 


In a 250-pound hog that means 25 pounds or better at a cost 
of less than 3 cents a pound! 


Similar studies on Iowa farms, made by independent author- 
ities, show similar low costs of production where minerals are used. 


Do you want to send your share of this 3-cent pork to market? 
Then start at once to feed MoorMan’s Hog Minerals each day. 


Just as there is a certain oil level at which your motor car 
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3 cents a pound / 


(This is 10% of all your pork ) 





works best, there is also a definite mineral level at which each hog 
carries on most profitably his job of turning feed into pork. 


Also, if this mineral level is not constantly maintained, many 
profit-destroying losses are likely to result: anemia, rickets, 
still births, hairlessness, down pigs, deaths before weaning time. 


Here is one of the most frequent causes, too, of those unthrifty 
hogs that do poorly and cost too much to get to market. And the 
biggest damage is always done where the real trouble is least 
suspected. 


The MoorMan man will test the mineral level of your herd free. 
See him at once for this free service. Or write direct. Moorman 


Mfg. Co., Dept. L-59, Quincy, III. 


MoorMans 


Sept. 5, 1931 
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Who Is 





of E are now in the season 
1 of the year when the big 


, | question again comes be- 
- fore us: ‘‘Who will be lowa’s 


new king corn husker?’’ Last 


year it was Clyde Tague, of 
Guthrie county, 1929 winner, 


who came thru in the state fi- 
nals at Shenandoah. Can he 
repeat for a third time, to win 
permanent possession of the 
John P. Wallace trophy? Or 
will the winner be one of the 
dark horses who showed up in 
the 1930 contest, such as A. 
N. Roberts, of Cedar county; Lester Sickels, 
of Ringgold county, or Jay Hanson, of Lyan 
county, first man in northern lowa_ to 
qualify for the finals? Perhaps Ben Grim- 
mius, Jr., of Grundy county, who has placed 
in every state contest, will rise to new heights 
and take the crown. Or will some youngster, 
say from southern Iowa, a stronghold of good 
huskers, step in and rout all the old-timers? 
This year of all years, lowa corn husking 
fans will clamor for a whirlwind state cham- 
pion. They want this because lowa stages the 
national corn husking contest in Grundy coun- 
ty this fall, in addition to holding the usual 
state affair. They are hoping for an Iowa 
victor who will again turn back the bang- 
board sharp-shooters of Illinois, Missouri, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska and Ohio. 


Talk Up Local Contests 


First, of course, we must find that state 


champion. So here is our annual offer and 
challenge. Who is he? Who is going to rep- 


resent Iowa when the starting gun is fired 
on the national battlefield up in Herbert 
Quick’s home county of Grundy ? Which coun- 
ty will be the first to announce a local con- 
test? Is there a husker of championship eali- 
ber in your neighborhood who ought to be in 
that race? Help talk up a local contest and 
get him to enter. Besides winning the cash 
prize of $100 offered by Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, the champion secures 
possession of the Wallace 
trophy and will be Iowa’s 
representative in the na- 
tional contest. The runner- 
up — — third contes- 
tant, ; fourth, $15, and 
fifth, yor 

The lowa state contest 
this year will be held on 
the Story county farm, lo- 
cated three miles northwest 
of Nevada. The exact date 
Is vet to be decided, but 
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Annual Championship Battle Will 
Be Fought This Year in Story County 
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of graveled roads take the visitor directly to 
the field. There is plenty of parking space 
available. The unusually uniform stand of 
corn is rapidly approaching maturity and 
should make possible some outstanding ree- 
ords. The contest is located near the center 
of the state, and in corn similar to that grow- 
ing in Grundy county, only fifty miles away. 
Everything points to a contest that fans will 
long remember. 

How do you get into the big contest? Ob- 
viously, there are so many good huskers in 
Iowa that we ean not accommodate all of them 
in just one big meet. So we require that a 
series of county contests be held to decide 
county winners. Then it usually is necessary 
to make a second sifting by means of district 
preliminary contests. County winners often- 
times have records so nearly alike that it is 
not possible to use records only as a basis for 
picking the fourteen or fifteen men who are 
entitled to compete in the finals. 

County contests can be held under the di- 
rection of the Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, 
Grange or other local organization. Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead does not run 
these county contests, but we accept the re- 
sults turned in to us on official score cards 
by the local committees. 

Rules and score cards for these contests will 
be furnished free by this paper upon request 
to the Corn Husking Editor. Huskers who are 
interested in competing in the state meet 
should see their county agent now and help 
him prepare for a local contest. 

Contests which are held in the morning 
usually are the most successful. This gives 
the officials a chance to do the weighing and 
figuring of deductions while the crowd is eat- 
ing. A good, uniform corn field, running from 
forty to sixty bushels to the acre, with large 
ears and rather thin, even stand, should be 
selected if possible. It is especially desirable 
t- have pasture or meadow adjoining the field 
to accommodate the cars of the crowd. It is 


W. E. Drips. Service Bureau manager, who 
will handle the national contest, looks over 
the corn in the 1931 state contest field. 
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probably will be early in 

November, as usual. From } 

humerous standpoints, the i 

1931 husking field is ad- ' 

mirably located. Paved 

roads, ineluding the fa- | 

mous Lineoln highw ay, the ' 

Jefferson highway and the 

Wilson highway, all pass : Pie 

near the farm. A network — ——— 
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View of Story county farm, 
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near Nevada. 


a good plan to have all officials wear badges, 
SO visitors may know who to ask for informa- 
tion and help. 

The definite rules for conducting a contest 
are as follows: 

Laying Out Field—Pick a field which is as 
uniform as possible, with long rows, and lay 
out long, narrow lands which are from four to 
ten rows wide. At least four rows between 
lands should be husked out before the contest 
starts. The lands should be examined to make 
sure that they are uniform as possible and that 
there is no dead furrow in any one of them. 

Time—Husking shall continue for one hour 
and twenty minutes. Contestants shall be in 
position, ready to start, a few minutes before 
the starting signal. The starting signal shall 
consist of two shots from a shotgun, one min- 
ute apart, the first of which shall merely no- 
tify the contestants to make ready, and the 
last of which shall set them in motion. A sin- 
gle shot from a shotgun shall stop the con- 
test, and all corn shall be considered husked 
which has left the hands of the contestants at 
the time of the stop signal. It is a good idea 
for either gleaners or referees to notify each 
contestant five minutes prior to the closing 
shot, so they may prepare to stop. 





Use Uniform Wagons 


Wagons—Try to get as uniform wagons as 
possible, preferably with a standard double 
box and a bang-board e xtending at least three 
and one-half feet above the top of the dou- 
ble box. 

Teams and Drivers—Each wagon shall be 
equipped with team and driver, and driver 
shall keep wagon at such distanee from con- 
testant as will be of the greatest help to him. 

Drawing Lots—Number the wagons and the 
lands and have the contestants draw lots. 

Husking Rows—Contestants will husk .all 
the corn on two rows only. Gleaners will be 
instructed to take only gleanings from the 
two rows designated, and in ease a husker 
persists in robbing the third row, he will be 
forced to stop by the judge, and if a flagrant 
violation occurs, the officials ean, if they see 

fit, take such steps as are 


necessary either to dis- 
qualify or penalize the 
husker. 

Loose Corn —If loose 


corn lies either in the two 
rows to be covered, or be- 
tween them, the husker is 
required to take this or the 
eleaners must pick it up. 

Coaches—In all contests, 
coaches will be eliminated, 
and at no time will they 
be allowed in the field 
with any huskers. 

Gleaners—One 
and preferably two, with 
sacks, shall follow each of 
the huskers. The gleaners 
should not take ears from 
outside rows that lean over 
into the rows that are be- 
(Concluded on page 22) 


eleaner, 





EDITORIALS 


Cutting OW can we lower the 

eost of credit to the 
The Cost of farmer? Basically, this 
Credit is a question of reducing 


risks. If the price level 
is stable, and if farmers are gtven tariff pro- 
tection by an equalization fee or a debenture, 
the risks of farming will be cut down greatly. 
Erie Englund, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, makes another sugges- 
tion that may interest many. He says: 

It may not be too idealistic, however, 
to hope that ultimately the sense of mu- 
tual responsibility and the genius for co- 
operative action will be so highly devel- 
oped among farmers that effective credit 
institutions can be organized by farmers 
and operated principally by farmers, ad- 
mitting to membership only those who 
have attained certain standards of farm 
management and of personal responsibil- 
ity, and retaining as members only those 
who live up to those standards of per- 
formance. Along these lines, it should be 
possible to reduce risk and service charges 
on loans where farmers who qualify will 
get production eredit, even in small sums, 
at low rates of interest. 

Given a reasonable stability in the price 
level and in economic affairs, it might be pos- 
sible to develop groups of this sort. Probably 
at the moment, however, the best way to make 
credit available to the farmer is to initiate a 
mild inflation that will bring the value of his 
security in land and stock and equipment back 
to the 1926 level. 


Farmers E PRINTED our 
Send Flood first ballot on the 


henest dollar in our issue 
Of Ballots of August 22. By the 


evening of Monday, Au- 
gust 24, 600 subscribers had cut out the bal- 
lot, filled it out and mailed it in. At this 
writing, ballots are coming in at almost the 
same rate. 

Frankly, this response was far greater than 
we had expected. It is a busy time on most 
farms. We would normally look for a rather 
small response to any ballot printed in late 
August. Yet returns on this ‘are coming in 
faster than they ever have before when we 
have asked for farm opinion on a subject of 
great public interest. 

Apparently, farm people are taking the 
honest dollar seriously. They see how it would 
help them, and they want action. One Iowa 
farmer writes: ‘‘I am going to have to let my 
farm go in the spring, but if the 1926 price 
level had been maintained, I could have 
worked out of it.’’ 

It is clear enough that the continued defla- 
tion has hurt everybody that owns property 
or owes money. It has wrecked banks; it has 
increased the tax burden; it has raised Cain 
generally with the economie structure. The 
deflation has even injured the creditor class. 
The security on which their loans are based 
has been swept away in many eases by the con- 
tinued fall in the price level. Many bond hold- 
ers would be better off after a mild inflation 
and with bonds at par than they are now with 
the value of their bonds shrunk down to two- 
thirds of par. 

Farm opinion, as reflected in our ballot, 
wants action at once on three points: 

1. Have congress instruct the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Department of the Trea- 
sury to use their powers to bring the price 
level up to the point reached in 1926. 

2. Seeure congressional action to stabilize 
the dollar at that point. 

3. Initiate international action to stabilize 
the world price level at the same place. 

No one believes, of course, that such action 
will solve all farm problems. We will still 


need cooperatives; we will still have to strug- 


gle with the surplus problem ; we will have to 
keep on battling for fairer tax adjustments 
and for a better credit situation. Inflation 
to the 1926 level will, however, at one stroke 
reduce the burden of interest almost one- 
third. It will ease the burden of taxes to 
nearly the same extent. It will stimulate busi- 
ness, help to end unemployment, and make a 
better home market for farm products. 

We urge again that every reader who is se- 
rious about wanting reform in this field take 
the trouble to write at once to his congress- 
man, asking support for congressional action 
along the lines indicated above. If you have 
not filled out our ballot yet, turn to last 
week’s issue and clip out the ballot there. Or, 
if you wish, send us a posteard asking for 
extra copies of the ballot for you and your 
neighbors. 

To remedy some of the injustice brought 
about by deflation will aid not only the farmer 
but every other class. Let’s work hard for 
early action. 


Corn Ear EVER has there 

been such a general 
Worm and complaint against the 
Mild Winters corn ear worm as this 


year. The reason un- 
doubtedly is the exceedingly mild winter of 
last year. Corn ear worms live over winter 
in the pupal stage, and the insect students 
say that it is very unusual for the pupae of 
corn ear worms to live over winter north of 
the southern line of Iowa. Of course, we have 
corn ear worms every year in Iowa, but that 
is because the moths of the later generations 
fly to us from the south. There are several 
generations of worms, and it is the later ones 
which do the most damage in the north. The 
moths lay their eggs on the corn silks, and a 
week later small worms are burrowing into 
the ear. Oftentimes a large number of eggs 
will be laid on the silks of a single ear, but 
the worms eat each other, so that there is very 
rarely more than one worm in an ear. 

There is nothing practical for the ordinary 
corn grower to do about corn ear worms. 
Those of us who have been bothered this year 
can rejoice in case we have a severe winter 
extending far into the south. It is not at all 
likely that the corn ear worm damage in 1932 
will be anywhere near so great as this year. 

Ear corn which is seriously damaged by the 
corn ear worm sometimes develops molds that 
are injurious to horses. If horses, fed on ear 
corn this coming year, develop unaccountable 
trouble, it may be worth while to take the ear 
corn away from them and substitute oats. 


HERE is a great 

shouting right now, 
with Republican orators 
challenging Democratic 
orators to point out—if 
they mean what they say about rates being 
too high—just what rates should be reduced. 
The Republican hope is that every Democrat 
has a few constituents that are interested in 
almost every schedule and that no Democrat 
will want to irritate these folks by asking for 
specific reductions. 

Of course the answer to this challenge is 
easy enough, tho the Democrats, who haven't 
been any too clear-headed lately on this or 
any other issue, may not see it. The present 
tariff commits two major injustices. It has 
rates on industrial products that are about 
twice as high as those on agricultural prod- 
ucts. Furthermore the whole rate structure 
ts so high that foreign nations that owe us 
money can’t pay us in goods and can’t trade 
goods for our unwanted surplus. 

Both these injustices hit the corn belt farm- 
er in the solar plexus. In the first case, most 


How Can the 
Tariff Be 
Cut Down? 


of his products are on the international mar. 
ket anyway and no tariff can help him; but 
on the few things he sells on which the tariff 
might help, the average rates are half those 
that are put on the goods he buys. In the 
second case, he wants for example, to sell lard 
to Germany and bacon to England and wheat 
to France. He can’t do it effectively because 
in some cases those nations have put up a 
tariff to retaliate against ours and because 
in all cases our tariff keeps out the goods 
the farmer could use and for which he would 
be glad to trade his own products. 

How can these injustices be remedied? 
Quite easily. Avoid the log rolling of adjust- 
ing specifie rates and let Congress say simply 
that rates below 20 per cent ad valorem would 
stand, and that all rates above that would be 
reduced 2 per cent a year until they reached 
the average of the unchanged rates, where- 
upon further legislation, perhaps calling for 
further reduction, would be in order. There 
would be no business upset and we would be 
on the way to real reform. 

This change, of course, would be purposely 
gradual. While the reduction was going on, 
justice to the producer of farm products 
that are on the world market would demand 
that some device be used to give tariff pro- 
tection to the portion of the crop used in the 
United States. The equalization fee, the de- 
benture plan or some other program would 
have to be used until the tariff was pretty 
well cut down. 

Such a program would not upset business, 
would help to get rid of the foreign hostility 
generated by the Hawley-Smoot tariff, would 
give the farmer a fair break, would stimulate 
international trade and would make a good 
start toward the abolition of the power of 
the protected interests to rob the consumer 
by means of an unreasonably high tariff. We 
offer this program freely to whichever of the 
political parties has the judgment to be- 
gin using ordinary horse sense in the tariff 
argument. 


Driving | Pcie year we asked 
Out Gambling our readers to report 


. on gambling games in 
From Fairs use at fairs, and found 


that in thirty counties in 
Iowa, gambling devices were allowed to op- 
erate during the fair season. Have we made 
any gains this year? 

We would like to hear from readers on 
what they found at their local fairs. Have 
the authorities cleaned up the fair this sea- 
son, or are there still professional gamblers 
operating? We believe that most fair secre- 
taries have been working hard to keep their 
fairs clean, but some have doubted that they 
would have aggressive local support in case 
their action reduced the revenue of the fair 
from concessions. If your fair is clean this 
year, make it a point to congratulate the man- 
agement on its good work. If things haven't 
gone right, let us know. 


Depression iY HUMAN beings lived 
For Every for a thousand years 


; and grew in wisdom as a 
Generation result of their experi- 
ence, both wars and de- 
pression would be greatly reduced. But when 
we have a new generation coming on every 
thirty or forty years, it takes a serious shock 
to beat sense into the heads of the people. Not 
since 1893 have we had a depression like that 
from which we are now suffering. Not since 
1865 have we had experience with the terrible 
evils growing out of a great war. 

The lessons of a really great depression 
seem to last from twenty to thirty years. Be- 
ginning with 1837, the really great depres 
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sions have been those of 1837, 1857, 1873, 1893 
and 1930. Wars are even more serious than 
the deepest depression, and the memory of a 
really great war usually lasts for at least 
fifty years. 

There are many things to cause us serious 
trouble during the next twenty years, but 
somehow we believe that the people of this 
generation have now learned their lesson with 
respect to both war and depression. Depres- 
sion such as has existed during 1930 and so 
far in 1931 ean not continue so very much 
longer in a world which is so blessed with such 
resources, such scientific knowledge, and such 
unusual inventive power. Of course, we shall 
continue to have small depressions as we have 
always had them every three or four years, 
but somehow we don’t expect such a world- 
shaking cataclysm as that of 1930 for many 
years. 


Contour | TEXAS heavy, sud- 

. den downpours of 
Farming rain have caused even 
In Texas more erosion than in the 


states farther north. As 
a result in Texas, they have developed a slo- 
gan that ‘‘All crop land in Texas which 
doesn’t need drainage does need terracing.’’ 
On the crop land of western Texas they feel 
that the terracing not only prevents erosion, 
but by foreing the rainfall to run into the soil, 
prevents drouth damage later in the season. 

During the past four years four million 
acres or about one-eighth of the crop land in 
Texas has been protected by terracing. Prob- 
ably this is a better record than that made by 
all the rest of the United States. A large part 
of the credit for this remarkable record in 
Texas is due to the Texas Federal Land Bank 
which has insisted on an agreement with the 
folks who borrow money on land which makes 
it possible for the Federal Land Bank to step 
in and mature a loan in ease terracing is 
neglected. 

Texas has perfected much of the terracing 
machinery which has been used in demonstra- 
tion work in the corn belt states during the 
past year. None of our organized agencies 
has as yet, however, taken up the work of 
pushing the terracing in the same vigorous 
way as the Texas Federal Land Bank. Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the rougher sections of 
the corn belt might well consider cooperating 
with the extension departments of the agri- 
cultural colleges in pushing a constructive 
program of this sort. Remember that terrac- 
ing is as beneficial in a dry year as it is ina 
wet year. 


Visiting ee of the fun of go- 
State Parks ing any place is learn- 

ing what to look for on 
Of Iowa the way and when you 
; get there. This month a 
lot of farm people are going to visit the ad- 
mirable chain of state parks which Iowa has 
developed in every section of the state. It 
will help in planning visits to these parks and 
in enjoying the visits afterward if the visitors 
learn a little about the nature of each park, 
the historical background and the notable 
features to look for. 

Almost any road map will show where the 
parks are. For the other information, we ree- 
ommend the June issue of the Palimpsest, 
published by the State Historical Society of 
Iowa at Iowa City. Send ten cents for a 
copy. This issue contains a map showing the 
location of the parks and describes, in several 
articles, the characteristic features of each. 
Send for a copy and take it along when you 
Start out to visit some Iowa parks. Its special 
value lies in the account of the historical baek- 
ground of every park. Another excellent pam- 
phlet on the state parks, tho without the his- 
torical descriptions, is that published by the 
State Board of Conservation, at Des Moines. 
This is sent free on request. 
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EPORT comes that sweet clover is not the 

continuous savior of soil fertility that 
some folks think. In talking with Professor 
Miller, of the Missouri experiment station, 
recently, I was told that where they had used 
sweet clover to furnish fertility, as compared 
with barnyard manure, the results early in 
the rotation were oftentimes in favor of the 
sweet clover. Later on, the manure and the 
sweet clover seemed about alike, and still later 
the manure seemed to have the advantage. 
Moreover, after the sweet clover had been 
used several times, the corn on the sweet clo- 
ver land developed a decidedly weak stalk, 
whereas, the corn on the manured land, side 
by side, still had a rather strong stalk. Chem- 
ical analyses indicated that the corn on the 
sweet clover land was low in potash. Appar- 
ently, the sweet clover furnished the corn 
with too much nitrogen and this excess of 
nitrogen was substituted in some way for 
potash. 

So far, in Iowa, the complaints which I 
have heard about sweet clover have had to do 
with the way it causes soil to dry out in ease 
it is plowed under at the start of a dry, hot 
season. From now on, tho, it is to be expected 
that first this person and then another will 
begin to find certain shortcomings in sweet 
clover as a soil renovator. I am not going to 
say so very much about this yet, however, 
because, in my opinion, there should be at 
least three times as many folks using sweet 
clover at the present time as are actually 
using it. Moreover, many of these weakness- 
es-of sweet clover do not begin to show up 
until the sweet clover has been grown on the 
land for at least two rotations. So far as this 
potash trouble is concerned, apparently the 
cure is to apply 20 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash per acre. An application of straw is also 
said to be a help, because straw is very rich 
in potash, and also there is something about 
straw which tends to keep an excess of sweet 
clover nitrogen from doing damage. 


OLORADO SPRINGS is about the same 
latitude as Kansas City, but the summer 
temperatures are cooler than St. Paul. The 
altitude of 6,000 feet pushes the temperatures 
500 miles to the north. 

The only real corn ‘‘nut’’ I ever met in 
Colorado is W. E. Doner, who, twenty-five 
years ago, came from McLean county, Ili- 
nois. Fifteen years ago, he was farming at 
an altitude of 7,000 feet, and he wanted to 
grow dent corn. So he obtained Minnesota 13 
from Minnesota. The first year there was 
much soft corn, and the sound ears were only 
four or five inches long. In central Minne- 
sota, they have nearly an hour and a half 
more of daylight each day during June, July 
and early August than they have in southern 
Colorado. Also, the nights are much warmer. 
Colorado corn is best planted early in May, 
but it is often frozen back completely in late 
May. The air is exceedingly dry, and drouth 
damage is often severe unless it is convenient 
to irrigate. 

In early August, I spent some time with 
Mr. Doner in his 25-acre seed corn field, six 
miles south of Colorado Springs. This par- 
ticular field was at an altitude of 6,000 feet, 
but the corn was descended from that which 
had withstood a 7,000-foot altitude for sev- 
eral years. The stalks were about six feet 
high, but most of the ears were earried about 
three feet from the ground. The ears were 
at about the roasting-ear stage and seemed 
to be unusually large for such small plants. 
After long years of selection for a corn to 
stand the peculiar Colorado conditions, Doner 
has been able to get a strain of Minnesota 13 
which ripens good sixteen-row, eight-inch ears 
even in backward seasons. There is con- 
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siderably more dent and less flintiness to 
this corn than I had expected to find. Also, 
the kernels are deeper. Mr. Doner has so 
changed the original Minnesota 13 that the 
college folks at Fort Collins have ealled his 
corn Colorado 13. 

In tests at the Fort Collins station, the 
Colorado 13 has given the highest yields of 
any of the high-altitude strains. Under favor- 
able conditions, it has been known to yield 
109 bushels to the acre. On Mr. Doner’s own 
farm, with one irrigation, it has averaged 
around 45 bushels. 

In looking over the 25-acre seed plot, I was 
struck with the fact that several of the plants 
carried considerable purple color in the husks 
and a smaller amount in the stalks and leaves. 
Theoretically, color of this sort should help 
the corn to stand cold weather better. Doner 
has no opinion about this matter, but he does 
think his corn will stand more cold weather 
than almost any other corn in the United 
States. 

Colorado conditions, for some reason, favor 
an ear with a large, strong shank, and appar- 
ently Colorado 13 is an excellent corn-picker 
corn just as it stands. 

I am going to see that some experimenting 
is done with this Doner corn under Iowa econ- 
ditions. Probably it will not do well just as it 
is, but when crossed with the right thing, it 
may give a splendid corn-picker corn for 
northern Iowa. At any rate, it will be very 
interesting to see how a corn behaves in Iowa 
which was developed with the same length of 
day as Missouri and the same temperatures 
as Minnesota. When a Minnesota corn is 
brought to Iowa, it usually grows only about 
two-thirds as tall as it does in its home loeal- 
ity; on the other hand, a Missouri corn will 
usually grow a foot or two taller in lowa than 
it does at home. What will this early Colo 
rado corn do? Will it mind growing at 5,000 
feet less altitude? 


OME public-spirited citizens of Coon Rap- 

ids, Iowa, and farmers roundabout deeid- 
ed they would have a swimming pool without 
adding anything to the taxes. In other words, 
some of the town and farm folks decided they 
would cooperate to form a swimming pool 
club. Farmers furnished teams and serapers 
and made a hole on the edge of a gravel bank. 
Much of the labor was contributed free, and 
the total out-of-pocket expense was only a 
few hundred dollars. 

Farmers and hired hands patronize this 
swimming pool as well as the people in town, 
and the net result in terms of satisfaction is 
far greater than the original effort put forth. 
Best of all, no one éan criticize this particular 
venture from the standpoint of causing higher 
taxes. It is a fine tribute to the ability of the 
people of this community to work together 
for mutual benefit. 


OR several years I have been wondering 

just which of the dairy breeds would be 
first to grasp the opportunity of applying a 
systematie index to the bulls of the breed. 
Word now comes that the breeders on the 
Island of Guernsey have adopted the Mount 
Hope Index. This index is essentially the 
same as the Yapp-Hanson Index which this 
paper used last year in determining the dairy 
bulls in Iowa which had done the most to 
make their daughters produce more than their 
dams. I hope the eattle breeders on the 
Island. of Guernsey make their application of 
this bull index idea in a-systematie way. If 
they do, the breed should, within 20 years, 
show some unusual improvement. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 





The man who sows to his flesh, who makes the 
world the main thing, who gratifies his evil pas- 
sions and desires, will certainly reap what he 
sows; that is certain. On the other hand, the man 
who lives an unselfish life, who lives for the bet- 
ter things of life, sows to the Spirit, shall of the 
Spirit redp life everlasting. “God is not mocked; 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.”—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Following New Vacation 


rails 


Wonderful Northwest Scenery Thrills Our Third Tour Party 


HE third annual vacation tour of Wal- 

laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead was 

a pronounced success. One hundred and 
nine people enjoyed it, and they were 100 per 
cent in saying that a better trip could not 
have been planned. Every day was interest- 
ing. Most of the folks were strangers at the 
start, but they were old-time friends when 
they returned to Des Moines on August 23. 
As far as Mrs. Wallace and the writer are 
concerned, we can truthfully say that it was 
the finest trip that we ever took, and we en- 
joyed every minute of it. A better group to 
travel with could not be gathered together. 
It was a happy family party all the way thru, 
and there will always be pleasant memories of 
the new friends made and the scenic beauty 
of the tour. 

The four steel Pullman cars which were re- 
quired to furnish accommodations for our 
party, the observation ear which the Rock 
Island Lines supplied, and a day coach and 
dining-car made up our special train. 
The Great Northern, Canadian Na- 
tional and Rock Island Lines supplied 
the dining-cars while the train traveled 
over their respective roads. Our friends 
soon became accustomed to sleeping on 
the train, and after the first night or 
two, despite the motion and noise of the 
train, they slept well. They all agreed 
it was the way to enjoy a vacation trip, 
and the fact that we did not have any 
sickness or any accidents convinced us 
that it was a pretty comfortable way to 
travel, especially for a long journey, as 
our trip covered more than 5,500 miles 
of railway travel. 


“The Herd Book” 


We had prepared a little souvenir 
booklet for the trip, which gave words 
of greeting, information necessary for 
our travelers to haves and a place to 
secure the signatures of traveling com- 
panions. A number of songs also were 
in the book, and the final pages gave 
the names of our party and the Pull- 
man spaces they occupied on the train. 
It was promptly dubbed ‘‘The Herd 
Book.’’ These books were distributed 
by the writer and Mrs. Wallace right 
after our train left Des Moines. The 
message for the first night and the 
next day was ‘‘Get Acquainted,’’ and 
so quickly did our friends respond that 
by noon of the third day one lady hand- 
ed me her book with the autographs of 
every one on the train. We had offered 
a modest prize for the first lady and 
the first gentleman making this record, 
but the men did not prove as good at 
getting acquainted as the ladies. Miss 
Florence Stacy, of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
was the first to secure all of the auto- 
graphs, but Mrs. A. Alsager, of Radcliffe, 
Iowa, was a close second. There were fifty- 
three ladies on our train, and fifty-six men. 

Our first_day was spent at St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, and en route between these 
cities. After a good breakfast at the union 
station at St. Paul, where those from outside 
points connected with our train, our party 
embarked on sight-seeing buses for a tour of 
the Twin Cities. The state capitol, Summit 
avenue, St. Paul, one of the most beautiful 
residential streets to be found anywhere, the 
Mississippi river, Minnehaha falls, just be- 
yond Minneapolis, the city’s beautiful munici- 
pal lakes—Harriet, Calhoun and Lake of the 
Isles, and the beautiful homes surrounding 
their shores, were the features of the drive. 
The flowers and well-kept lawns made a splen- 
did impression, and every one came away with 
a fine opinion of the Twin Cities. 

We had our first meal on the diner, which 
the Great Northern put on at St. Paul, be- 
twixt Minneapolis and Duluth. It was a won- 
derful meal, and a sample of what was to 
come, as the diners gave excellent service and 


By JOHN P. WALLACE 


the food could hardly have been better. Our 
travelers had good appetites, too, and many 
of the farm wives, who are tied down to the 
kitchen a good many hours when they are 
at home, thoroly enjoyed the vacation from 
eooking. 

We embarked again on the sight-seeing bus- 
es at Duluth, and enjoyed a three-hour trip 
over its famous Sky-Line Drive. We had a 
wonderful view of Lake Superior, the ore 
docks and the elevator docks, from which 
many hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
wheat are shipped. We did not have time 
to examine closely the great iron ore and 
grain docks, but we obtained a wonderful 
view of them as well as of the great harbors 
of Duluth and Superior, as our buses stopped 
on the drive which overlooks the city. We 
saw the harbor gate lift to let vessels in and 
out. We saw many laden with one or the other 





One of the Blackfoot chiefs that welcomed our party. 


of the products, which was an interesting 
sight and a new point of interest for many of 
our friends, as few had ever visited Duluth. 
We stopped for a few minutes to view what is 
said to be the highest ski slide in the United 
States, and we had a wonderful view of the 
many fine homes in Duluth as we traveled 
from the depot to the business district, to the 
parks, and to the top of the hill. The evening 
was spent, as our train left Duluth at 6:15, in 
having our evening meal and getting aequaint- 
ed. We got a good view of the forests of 
northern Minnesota as we traveled west. Lum- 
ber and pulp mills were passed. There were 
enough logs in the river adjacent to ‘give our 
folks a good idea of the important part a river 
plays in the lumber industry. 

When we awoke the next morning, we were 
well into Dakota, and had our first view of 
Dakota’s wheat fields. Near the Red river, 
the crop was splendid, but we did not get to 
see that. A brief stop was made at Minot, a 
thriving little city of over 14,000 population. 
We met some Iowa folks there, who told us 
that they had been there for twenty-seven 













years, and this was the driest year they had 
ever had. They liked the country, and, like 
most of the North Dakota folks, were enth 
siastic boosters. 

The next morning we were in a count 
made famous in the early days by the Blac 
foot tribe of Indians, and we were seeing 0 
first mountain scenery. It was just about day 
light when we slid up the curtain of our bert): 
and looked out on the town of Blackfoot. 
Mont., located on the Blackfoot Indian res 
ervation. Merriweather, Mont., was the next 
town we passed thru. This town marks the 
farthest point north reached by the Lewis anc 
Clark expedition. It was in July, 1806, that 
Lewis, with three men, reached this point, ani 
the Upper Missouri Historical Expedition o! 
1925 dedicated a stone obelisk to mark the 
point. 

Most of the party were awake and many of 
them had had their morning meal by the tine 
we reached Glacier park, where we were to get 
our first real touch of mountain scen- 
ery, at 5:15 a. m. Our train side- 
tracked here, and there were many 
**Ohs!’’ and ‘‘Ahs!’’ particularly from 
the ladies of our party, as they noticed 
the wonderful flowers that make so 
beautiful an approach to the Glacier 
park hotel, only a few hundred yaris 
away. It is truly amazing how the 
flowers, properly taken care of, grow 
in this climate. The beautiful beds of 
delphiniums and pansies came in for 
particular admiration, and they were 
worthy of it. The hotel is built of large 
logs and is very attractive. It is esti- 
mated that it- took some of the trees 
used in this construction from five to 
eight hundred years to grow. <A sun 
room, which faces the mountains, and a 
large fireplace, which is a feature of 
the lobby of the hotel, made it most 
attractive. 


A Steamboat Ride 


The sight-seeing buses took us on our 
way at 8:00 o'clock to St. Mary’s lake. 
The road, skirting the edge of the foot- 
hills, was wide and smooth. The high- 
est altitude we reached was 6,076 feet, 
where we got a splendid view of the val- 
leys and of the mountains which sur- 
rounded us. Leaving this point, the 
Blackfoot highway makes a direct de- 
scent to St. Mary’s lake, where we em- 
barked on our twelve-mile steamboat 
journey to the Going-to-the-Sun cha- 
lets. The water of St. Mary’s lake is 
clear as crystal and a beautiful blue in 
eolor. The temperature never gets an) 
higher than 41 degrees, and as the boat 
journeys up the lake, we get a won- 
derful view of the surrounding moun- 
tains. The journey was all too short and 
we were soon climbing the steep cliff, at the 
top of which is located the Going-to-the-Sin 
chalets. We all had good appetites for the 
luncheon, which was served at 11:30, and | 
believe that practically every one of our party 
took the trout which was from St. Mary's 
lake. They certainly made delicious food, and 
there were lots of other good things to go 
with them. The drive and the ride gave us 
keen appetites. 

From the verandas of the chalets you get 
a beautiful view of the different mountains, 
especially those at the upper end of the lake, 
and of Going-to-the-Sun, a great mountall 
named by the Indians. There are many [n- 
dian legends surrounding the Going-to-the- 
Sun mountain, which is 9,584 feet above the 
sea-level and very steep. There is always snow 
on this mountain, and it is a very beautifu! 
sight. After lunch, a number of our part) 
walked to one of the numerous falls, which are 
fed by the snow from Going-to-the-Sun moun- 
tain. The trail went thru the pine trees which 
surround the shores of the lake, and there 
were many beautiful (Continued on page 1! 
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‘THE inereasing number 

of teams seen at work 
in the fields during the 
spring and summer of this 
year 18 One indication that 
horses are again coming in- 
to their own as a source of 
farm power. The brisk 
market prices that have 
prevailed for good drafters 
during the past year are 
another sign of a horse re- 
vival. 


The multi-hiteh has had 

























ean be made up from extra 
pieces around the farm. 
Two lead chains are need- 
ed, and these ean be pur- 
chased for around 65 
cents each, or can be made 
up by using five feet of 
light chain (such as side 
bars on tire chains) with a 
strong bolt snap on either 
end. The lead chains snap 
to the halter ring or bridle 
bit and run ahead to snap 
into the heel chain or sin- 








a great deal to do 
with facilitating the 
handling of horses, 
especially on large 
farms, and makes 
possible more effi- 
cient use of horse 
power. With a multi- 
hitch, a farmer ean easily 
handle from four to six- 
teen horses with only two 
driving lines. The hitch is 
safe to handle, humane in 
operation, and can be con- 
structed and used econom- 
ically. It becomes especially useful at this 
time of year in drawing gang plows. 

The ‘‘tying-in and bucking-back’’ system 
is the secret of suecess with big teams. A chain 
equipped with snaps at both ends is used for 
tying in. One end is snapped into the halter 
ring of the horse in the rear; the other end is 
snapped to the inside trace of a horse ahead. 
One ean readily see that this horse, so tied in, 
must follow the leader. If he is slow, the lead 
chain is shortened so that he must quicken his 
pace. The follow-up team soon learns to watch 
the leaders, and the moment they start ahead 
the follow-up horses do likewise. After a 
couple of days’ work, the outfit will start and 
work like one horse. 


Bucking Horses Back 


A buek rope or strap having three ends 
equipped with snaps, is used in bucking horses 
back. The piece is thrown across the withers 
and two snap ends are brought forward, one 
to each bridle or halter ring. From the with- 
ers, a Single strap or rope runs downward and 
back, fastening into the draw chain back of 
the horse’s hind leg; that is, where the horse 
is next to a draw chain. One strap and one 
chain are required for each horse, except the 
leaders. 

If the horse is not next to a draw chain, his 
buek strap fastens to the tug of a horse which 
has already been bucked back to the draw 
chain. That is, the center horse in a single 
draw-chain hitch is bucked back to the draw 
chain, and the horse next to him—away from 
the chain—is bucked back to the first horse’s 
tug. Then if there is still another horse on the 
outside, he is bucked back to the second 
horse’s tug. 

In unhitching, the buck rope or strap is 
unsnapped from the draw chain and snapped 
up into the harness, thus becoming a part of 
the harness. The chain used for tying in can 
also be used as a halter shank, one end being 
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Center—Four and five-horse combination hitch, 
which is advised because it can be used on a wagon 
or where the pull is from the tongue by attaching 
the main rear evener under the tongue. It can also 
be quickly changed from a five to a four-horse 
hitch. By making a center hole in each of the two 
rear short eveners, the lengths will be correct for a 
/our-horse hitch with two horses in the lead. Num- 
bers appearing on the eveners indicate measure- 
ments in inches. For further information on multi- 
hitches, write to the Iowa Horse and Mule Breed- 
ers’ Association, State House, Des Moines, Iowa. 

_ Lower right—Horse. properly equipped for work 
‘na multi-hitch. In this diagram, “A” is the near 
buck strap check, “B” is the outside check and “C” 
is the snap on the buck strap where adjustments 
for length of checks are made. The heavy buck 
Strap snap is fastened to the draw chain at “D.” 


Working Horses With 
a Multi-Hitch 


System Permits the Easy Handling of Big 


By HARRY D. LINN 


put thru the hole in the manger and snapped 
back at a point which will tie the horse at the 
desired distance. 

Probably the three most popular hitches in 
the middle-west are the four, five and six- 
horse hitches. The four-horse hitch is com- 
monly used on sulky and gang plows, grain 
ant corn binders, road drags, ete. As with 
all multi-hitches, the parts for this hitch can 
be either purchased from a harness dealer or 
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gle-tree of the oppo- 
site lead horse. This 
four-horse hitch will 
require two buck 
straps or rope combi- 
nations. The buck 
rope consists of two 
lengths of half-inch 
manilla rope, one eight feet 
in length with snaps braid- 
ed in either end, and the 
other piece nine feet over 
all in length. The buck 
rope, like the buck strap, 
has two adjustments—one 
to vary the length of the outer and inner 
checks and the other the length of the rope 
running back to the draw chain or evener. 

The buck strap can be easily and cheaply 
constructed, using short lengths of strap found 
around the horse equipment of the farm. Use 
a four-foot eight-inch strap and a three-foot 
eight-inch strap, connecting them with eight 
to ten inches of small, strong chain. Fasten 
snaps to the outer ends of these straps. Use 
another strap around six feet in length for the 
connecting links between the short length of 
chain that connects the first two straps and 
the draw chain of the implement. This last 
strap, rope or light chain, as the case may be, 
should have an adjustment as to length. Be 
sure to have strong snaps on either end. 


Five-Horse Hitches 


There are three styles of five-horse hitches 
that find favor with the users. First, the eom- 
mon hitch, using three in the rear and two in 
the lead. The two horses next to the draw 
chain are bucked back to this chain, using the 
buck rope or strap as the driver desires. The 
third rear horse is bucked back to the middle 
horse’s single-tree in the same fashion that is 
used with the outside horse in a six or eight- 
horse hitch. 

The seeond and third types of five-horse 
hitches have three in the lead and two in the 
rear, one hitch employing the Talkington 
evener style, the other using the Schandoney. 
The Schandoney five-horse hitch (see dia- 
gram) can be easily changed from a five to a 
strung-out four by making a center hole in 
each of the two short rear eveners and by 
using a common double-tree in front. 

The advantage of using three horses in front 
and two behind can readily be seen. It makes 
a cool hitch, which can casily be handled and 
in which there is no crowding of horses. The 
driver can easily see all his horses, and there 
is a little less side- (Concluded on page 19) 
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fuel cost for less work! 
















vour particular machine, 
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(below) Don’t let cheap oils run 
up your fuel costs during fall plow- 
ing. Give your tractor Mobiloil! 
Mobiloil stands up tothe long 
grind of plowing. It keeps your 
tractor in top condition. Remem- 
ber, it takes just as much fuel to 
run a poorly conditioned tractor 
that does only half a job as it does 
to run a smoothly-operating ma- 
chine that is doing its full work. 


You know how a wormy hog makes 
feeding costly. It’s just the same 
with your tractor. When a tractor 
is improperly lubricated, fuel costs 


Why? ...A cheap oil thins out 
dangerously and does not lubricate 
effectively. That means unneces- 
sary wear. A cheap oil permits 
blow-by between piston and cylin- 
der wall. That means lost power 
and wasted effort —and—higher 


If the oil is too heavy you are 
likely to get gumming, carbon and 
excess friction. Here again—you 
get higher fuel costs for less work! 

Stick by these two rules for low 
fuel costs! (1) Keep your tractor 
in top-notch condition at all times. 
(2) And use a high quality oil 
of exactly the right grade for 





eeding a poorly - lubricated 
tractor is as costly 


as feeding a wormy hog 


Any farmer who has used Mobiloil 
knows that it helps to cut fuel 
costs. Mobiloil stands up to any 
kind of -work hour after hour. 
Mobiloil is sturdy. It’s built to 
stand the gaff. It is made tough. 
It holds its body under the hardest 
usage. That’s why it can help your 
tractor deliver maximum power 
with the lowest possible fuel costs. 


Next time you are in town, drop 
in to see your Mobiboil dealer. Ask 
him to show you the complete 
Mobiloil chart which tells you the 
exact grade of Mobiloil for your 
particular tractor. Also ask him to 
let you see samples of Mobilgrease 
described below. 











































(right) Improper lubrication of an 
implement can cause excess fuel 
costs in your tractor. On ensilage 
cutters, blowers, etc. use Mobil- 
grease freely. Mobilgrease supplies 
a tough lubricating film that helps 
eliminate power losses — helps cut 
tractor fuel costs. Mobilgrease is 
economical—it lasts 3 to 9 times as 
long as ordinary grease. 
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(above) Here’s another place where im- 
proper care and faulty lubrication can 
steal power and increase your fuel costs. 
Clean chains and open gears on the drill 
with kerosene and a stiff brush. Then 
brush on Mobilgrease lightly. Do this 
often. Keep every bearing and gear well 
lubricated with Mobilgrease. 














Mobiloil 


stands up 


Because it is Made — Not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Baby Beet Pp rofits and iS jaiiics 





Baby beef prices in August aver- 
agec about $8.30 a hundred, or nearly 
a dollar higher than in July and 
higher than at any time since last 
January. 

Nine-hundred-pound fat steers mar- 
keted in August of 1931 were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 61.4 cents 
a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. 
As an average of ten years it has re- 
quired the value of 63.9 bushels of 
such corn to convert a calf weighing 
400 pounds the preceding October 
into a 900-pound fat steer for the Au- 
gust market. 

Last October a 400-pound calf cost 
$29.20. The total cost of a 900-pound 
fat steer, therefore, was about $68.43. 
The selling price was $8.30 a hundred, 
or $74.70 a head. This gives a profit 
of $6.27 a head, or the first profit 
since last January. 


BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 
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Just how long cattle prices wil] re. 
main more favorable than grain 
prices we are unable to say. Corn js 
undoubtedly going to be quite cheap 
this winter. It oftentimes happens 
that in winters when corn is cheap, 
feeding is unprofitable. There is dap. 
ger, therefore, that so many farmers 
will be competing for cattle to feeg, 
that the price of feeders will be too 
high relative to the price finally rea} 
ized during the winter and spring 
During the next two or three months 
it is probable that our chart will con 
tinue to show a small profit. At any 
rate, we do not expect a serious loss 
until after November 1 and probably 
not even then. With heavy cattle 
there will be a danger of very 
ous losses during the late winter, a! 
tho the next few months look rathe; 
favorable. 


































Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn. ne 


Eco Pr rofits and Eciees * 


Chicago hogs in August averaged 
about $6 a hundred, or slightly lower 
than earlier in the summer. The 
price of $6 for hogs in Chicago in Au- 
gust is about equivalent to 40 cents 
for corn on Iowa farms. This was 
about the price prevailing during the 
early part of August, but during late 
August the price was much lower 
than this in many localities. Farmers 
are now beginning to believe that 
hogs are a better proposition than 
corn, altho there has not been much 
money made by feeding corn to hogs 
during the past few years. 

The weighted price of Chicago No. 
2 corn fed into hogs marketed in Au- 
gust of 1931 was 62.1 cents a bushel. 
As a ten-year average hogs sold in 
the month of August at a price equiv- 
alent to 11.8 bushels of such corn. 
The value of 11.8 bushels of 62.!-cent 
corn gives a cost of $7.33 per hun- 
dred. The selling price was $6 per 
hundred, or there was a loss of $1.33 
per hundred in August. 

Hog prices did not strengthen in 
either July or August as we had 

















strengthen, partly because of the un- & 
employment situation but chiefly be- C.. 
cause of the continued uncertainty 


of European politics. 6 

Hog prices will probably be very . 
erratic during September and early 
October. They may go up suddenly 
and fall just as suddenly. By late 
November there is danger that hog 
prices will be down to $5 a hundred 
at Chicago. But even at such a low 
price there will probably be a little 
profit in feeding corn to hogs be 
cause of the fact that corn is going 
to be very cheap. 

We hope our readers will market 
their hogs at a rather light weight so 
that they will not add to the lard 
supplies. Lard is very cheap in 
price because of the large supplies 
of vegetable oil and whale oil i 
Europe. 











Crib or slat silos are being used by f ; 
many farmers to supplement their av 
permanent silos this year. The sil P P 
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age is fed from. the temporary silo 
first, after which the-silo is cleaned 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per hundredweight if the average 
farmer feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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The KorD TRUCK 


you reach the profitable markets 














— the fast, economical Ford 
truck, you can haul direct to 
favorable markets . . . quickly, easily. 
Prices in a more distant market are 
often 25% to 40% higher than those 
in the locality of your farm. 

The Ford truck permits you to select 
your market, and enables you to make a 
long haul pay. The economy of the 
Ford goes far beyond gas and oil con- 
sumption alone . . . it is an inbuilt 
quality, evident in the low first cost of 


the truck, in the way it keeps out of the 


shop and on the job, and in the thou- 
sands of miles of willing, faithful ser- 
vice that it gives. 

Rugged simplicity of design through- 
out is a fundamental reason why the 
Ford truck gives such long, economical, 
trouble-free service. 

Your local Ford dealer will gladly 
demonstrate a truck of the type you 
need. You may purchase a Ford truck 
on convenient, economical terms 
through the Authorized Ford Finance 
Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 








131%-inch Stake Truck 


1150 miles with a load then back 


for more, once a day 


A farmer near Traverse City, Michigan, writes that 
for the past sixty days, his Ford truck has been 
making one trip a day to a point 150 miles distant, 
with a capacity load of baled hay. In this short 
time, the truck has covered more than 15,000 miles 
— exceeding the average yearly distance that trucks 
cover in farm service. This is but a single example 
of how farmers in all parts of the country are using 
Ford trucks to extend their marketing range .. . 
doing it at such small additional cost, and in such 
little extra time that the profits increase with the 
mileage. 
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Off for School 


LOTHES are delightful things, 

aren’t they? I always feel sorry 

for the boys because they can’t wear 

gay colors and fluffs and frills. They 
say they don’t care. I wonder. 

There’s so much to tell you about 
how to dress for school that I hardly 
know where to begin. Did you ever 
think of your school course as a job 
—I mean a real business? You draw 
the salary later, but just the same 
you are a business girl. As a busi- 
ness girl you will want to know that 
the keynote of all girls in business, 
while at work, is simplicity. That 
goes for hats, dresses, shoes, and 
make-up, too. 

Now perhaps you love chiffons 
and fluttery skirts. I do, too. But 
they do look funny in a 
chem. lab. I once had a 
friend Lola. Lola loved 
gay colors and jewelry 
and gewgaws. She had 
absolutely no “clothes 
sense” of what was ap- 
propriate for the street 
and what for a party or 
church. I declare, some- 
times when she_ got 
ready for school she 
looked like a counter in 
a 10-cent store. Hon- 
est, she did! 

Personally, I like 
these little straight-line 
frocks, with those 
smart, wide, patent 
leather belts. of 
course, if you are plump 
or fattish, you can’t 
wear the belts. If you don’t like or 
look good in simple, severe neck- 
lines, all right. You can have a dou- 
ble-breasted dress with a soft, falling 
lapel effect in front. Then there are 
lace frilled collars and cuffs which 
are quite feminine and very becom- 
ing, if that’s your type. 

And, oh, how I do love those clever 
little jersey or loose knit sport 
dresses—with or without a jacket— 
they’re showing this year. Here 
comes blonde Catherine in a soft 
shade of green. It’s a knit dress, 
shaped to fit her snugly at the waist. 
There’s a lovely Roman stripe which 
runs around her trim waist and up to 
the shoulder line. Her dress has cap 
sleeves and it reaches just to the full 
part of the calf—the smart length. 
Her shoes are medium-heeled sports 
pumps in two-toned tan. She wears 
a little green knit beret to miatch her 
dress and a wooden bead choker and 
bracelet in gay colors. Does she look 
smart? Just like a big business girl 
on Fifth Avenue, New York—truly! 

A dark-colored flannel or wool skirt 
is an unusually good buy. And with 
different sweaters and wash blouses 
you can work out no end of combi- 
nations. 

Shoes? I know you adore high 
heels, but low brogues are exception- 
ally good-looking this year, and so 
nice for sports dresses. Unless your 
father gives you a huge weekly allow- 
ance, don’t go in for freak or faddish 
shoes. They look cheap and seldom 
are worn with the right kind of 
clothes. A badly kept-up shoe, or a 
flashy shoe can just ruin the neat 
little navy combined-with-print crepe 
jacket suit you are wearing. 

Now about coats. Don’t you love 
those rough, semi-sport coats? With 
or without a fur collar they are pre- 
cious! And of course you'll want one 
of these tricky little Empress Euge- 
nie hats this fall, but choose a sim- 
ple, smart one with a quill. You don’t 
want to wear trailing feathers to 
hang in your locker and get messy 
and soiled. 

I like washable fabric gloves best. 
They look smart and aren’t half as 
cold for winter as kid. 

Underthings? Be sure yours are 
clean and be sure they fit smoothly. 
Don’t go to school with lumpy un- 
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derwear. You know what I mean— 
loose elastic pinned over to make 
it fit; safety pins in your shoulder 
straps to shine thru the openwork in 
your smart little knit dress and tell 
the world, “She isn’t neat under- 
neath. She might make an untidy 
housewife!”—Ruth Elaine Wilson. 


The Loafer’s Scrap Book 
O YOU know that there are only 
five or six kinds of native elms 
in the United States and only three 
of them in Iowa? This is one time 
when numbers need not overwhelm 
us. To be sure, most of us know an 
elm tree. That stately, graceful, 
vase-like form is so typical. But we 
ought to be able to distinguish be- 
tween at least two of them, because 
they are the common 
ones and are very much 
alike. Only one of the 
two is good for a shade 
tree. Suppose we start 
with the leaves. If you 
read about them in a 
botany book the de- 
scription would sound 
something like this: 

American elm (white 
elm); leaves obovate to 
elliptical, abruptly nar- 
rowed to a sharp tip, 
unequal at the _ base, 
doubly serrate, smooth 
or roughish above, pale 
and sometimes hairy 
beneath. Red elm (slip- 
pery elm); leaves ovate- 
oblong, pale, rusty 
green, very rough above, 
hairy and often rough on the under 
side. 

Sounds rather “uppish,” doesn’t 
it? But, after all, try to describe the 
leaves yourself and you wouldn't be 
able to say much else, except, per- 
haps, “toothed” for “serrate.’’ So, I 
suppose, if we are going into this 
identification business, we might as 
well begin to use a few “uppish” 
terms. 

Sometimes the leaves of these two 
elms will fool you, tho, because often 
those on young, vigorous shoots of 
the American elm will be very large 
and very rough. So, we ought to use 
other characteristics to make sure. 

If you can find the buds on the 
twigs, they will help you. Take the 
American elm, for example. These 
buds carry over winter and burst 
forth into flowers and leaves in the 
spring. Notice they are small, 
smooth, shiny and brown in color. 

Now, examine buds from the red 
elm. Do you see how large and 


plump they are, and all covered with 
a mass of fine, velvety, dark brown 
or gray hairs? 

Then, there is still another way to 
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make sure. Here! Take this pocket 
knife and shave off the edge of one 
of those heavy ridges of bark. Looks 
like a cream and chocolate layer 
cake, doesn’t it? Now try it on the 
red elm. Just a plain brown choco- 
late cake! You see? 

To make one last check, let’s taste 
the bark on one of the older twigs. 
Try the American elm. When you 
chew it, do you get that bitter, puck- 
ery taste? When you chew the red 
elm bark, notice that instead of be- 
ing bitter and puckery, it tastes flat, 
slippery and pulpy. 

Well, there you have the two com- 
mon elms. The American elm is the 
one you should choose for shade 
trees. The red elm is open-topped and 
doesn’t carry as good a form. 

And suppose you find out what the 
third one is.—I. T. Bode. 


Making Our Club Book 


S° MANY times since we made our 
book which received the fifty- 
dollar reward given by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, we 
have been asked such questions as 
the following: “Wasn't it a lot of 
work?” “How did you 
ever get all that mate- 
rial?” “Who did all the 
work?” and “How did 
you ever get the time to 
do it?” 

So we have decided 
that we will answer 
some of these questions 
and try to inspire other 
clubs to do this same 
piece of work. 

“How did we get our 
material?” We __—ihad 
great quantities to se- 
lect from because the 
leader asked each girl 
to bring what she had 
saved and this was all 
sorted out—the leader’s 
task—and placed in sep- 
arate boxes. “Who did 
all the work?” We all did. The club 
was formed into committees of three, 
each committee being responsible, 
under the supervision of the -leader, 
for a certain section of the book. 
What fun these little evening group 
meetings were, sitting around the ta- 
ble pasting, sorting, planning, ex- 
changing new ideas and reviving old 
memories. “Isn’t this the most fun!” 
one girl exclaimed as she labeled the 
pictures. 

The fathers and big brothers all 
felt a keen interest in our work as 
they sat in the kitchen and waited 
for the “session” to close. Kind, pa- 
tient fathers and _ brothers—how 
much better our work has been be- 
cause of them. 

“How did we ever get the time to 





Contests Galore! 


Aren't contests fun? Work, too, of course, but always just around the 
corner there lurks the chance of winning, and who of us doesn’t like to win? 


We've several contests open for owr girls. 


If you are a member of a 


Four-H club, then yow'll be interested in our Banner Club Contest which 
offers each year prizes amounting to one hundred dollars to the four’ high 


clubs in the state. 


If you're interested in writing, be it for a local, state or national publica- 
tion, or even for your own high school paper, then you'll want to know about 
our Junior Journalism Contest, which offers a gold, a silver, and a bronze 
medal each year to the three high rural girls with an all-expense trip to 


the Chicago International for the winning girl. 


open to rural boys. 


The same opportunity is 


And have you been reading about our Good Gardeners’ Contest? Prizes 
amounting to fifteen dollars are offered for the best garden snaps. 

Last but not least, remember that we pay a dollar for every letter that 
we print, telling of our girls’ activities and good times. 

If you haven't entered one of our contests yet, write for particulars and 
join the crowd. It's fun to be a contestant—and thrilling to be a winner.— 


Our Girls Editor. 














do it?” You know it has been said, 
“There is always time to do the thing 
you really want to do,” and we want. 
ed to do this very much. 

“What does the book mean to us”” 
It has been a sort of measuring stick 
marking our progress from year to 
year. It is a written record of what 
we have achieved and in making this 
record we found so easily our weak 
spots, saw more clearly where we 
might have done better work and 
made many resolves to make stronger 
many phases of our club work. We 
know of no better way to interest the 
new members of the club, for it has 
given them a chance to become fa- 
miliar with the work of past years 
and they begin to feel that they have 
joined a worth-while organization. 

We know of no better way for a 
club to check up on itself, bind the 
members more closely together, cre- 
ate an interest between the club and 
their families and even create more 
of an interest in the community, than 
to make a club record book. 

Many people knew we were mak- 
ing this book and have expressed a 
desire to see it now that it is fin- 
ished. Our club record is only an 
“acorn” but who knows 
what influence and in- 
spiration may go forth 
from it? Maybe in fu- 
ture years its inspira- 
tion will be the incen- 
‘tive for some one to 
make a better, more at- 
tractive home and a 
more capable, loving 
mother and so become 
a greater factor for 
good in the community. 
May we continue to 
strengthen the “mighty 
oak” of Four-H Club 
work.—The Rainbow 
Club, of Butler county. 

Editor’s Note: The 
Rainbow Club, of Butler 
county, has been named 
as the Iowa banner club 
for this year. Perhaps you will re 
member that they entered the con- 
test three years ago, placing third at 
that time. They did not enter the 
contest again until this year, but so 
outstanding was their record that the 
judges found little difficulty in giv: 
ing them first place. This account of 
their method of collecting and ar- 
ranging material for their book for 
the contest should be of interest to 
all Four-H clubs of Iowa who are in- 
terested in becoming Iowa banner 
clubs. Entry blanks are available 
thru Our Girls editor. 


The Ice Cream Secret 


\ JHILE the rest of England walked 
hungrily by, the haughty Charles 
I, guarding the secret of the recipe 
with great care, sat in his pantry 
cramming himself with luscious ice 
cream. The greedy monarch, fearful 
lest the recipe might “leak out,” pen- 
sioned his French cook, De Mirco, 
who first made ice cream for him, 
with a bountiful supply of “hush 
money” to keep the process secret. 
The first recipe for ice cream is 
reported to have been published in 
Rome by Quintus Maximus Gurges. 
Water ices and milk ices were intro 
duced into Europe from Asia by Mal- 
co Polo. After this introduction, it 
was popular at the banquet tables of 
royalty in Germany, France and Ens: 
land. The first wholesale ice cream 
business was introduced by Jas. Frus- 
sell, of Baltimore, according to the 
National Dairy Council. He owned 4 
dairy and utilized the surplus cream 
for making ice cream. The sideline 
soon proved more profitable than the 
original milk business. Altho still 4 
dish for kings, ice cream is now ei 
joyed by almost everyone. Last yeat 
every person in this country ate a 
proximately 100 dishes of this Ame 
ican dessert, ice cream. 
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O UPKEEP expense — no idle 

time while repairs are made. 
There’s the secret of his low tractor 
costs. In his letter he tells you why 
he’s able to reap a high profit from 
his mechanical horse. Read what he 
says—every word of it! 














Nashville, Ill., August 13, 1931 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


My experience with Polarine Oil has proved to me 
that it is equal to and better than most premium 
priced oils on the market. It has a remarkably low 
cold test, which feature I consider very essential in 
cool weather starting, and as to its standing up there 
is no doubt as I can run it 50 hours in my Case 
model “C” tractor and never have to add a quart and 















at the end of that time it retains its original viscosity. 
This is especially remarkable because my tractor has 
1500 hours on it and with no parts replaced. 


Many times this spring, we ran the tractor day 
and night for a week at a time under unusual strain 
and never did the motor consume any Polarine or 
break it down. 


I wish to compliment the Standard Oil Company, 
in being able to make such a wonderful oil and sell 
it to the farmer at a price that is right. 


Yours truly, 


EpwarRD BERNRENTER 
(Signed) 


An Iiltinois Farmer reveals 


HOW HE HOLDS DOWN HIS 
TRACTOR OPERATION COSTS 





Now here’s the reason why New 
Polarine is better than the previous 
Polarine and how it differs from other 
oils. New Polarine is made by a new 


process that gives Wholly Distilled oil. 


In other words, the New Polarine 
you put in your tractor has no undis- 
tilled parts of crude added to give it 
a heavy body, as have other oils. New 
Polarine is a “purebred”. And that’s 
why it forms so little carbon—actually 
only half that of most extra-priced 
oils. And that’s why it stands up so well 
under heat. And that’s why it flows 
easily at such low temperatures. 


You might expect this unusual oil 
to be high priced —but it isn’t. So 
much New Polarine is refined and sold 
that the price to you is low. Get the 
price from the Standard Oil tank 
wagon driver or call the office. You'll 
be surprised. 
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$o-vIs “K” is made 

especially for kero- 
sene tractors. It lubri- 
cates thoroughly not 
only when first put 
into your crankcase, 
but right up to the 
time you drain it out, 
because Iso-Vis “K” 
resists dilution. Con- 
sequently, it prevents 
much motor trouble 
and costly delays. 


























New Iso-Vis equals New Polarine in every way and 
besides, it will not thin out from dilution. 


Save Extra Money on Our Future Order Plan 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 
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Pressing Pays 


AREFUL pressing pays in making 

or remodeling woolen garments. 

A gown which has been poorly or 

carelessly pressed will have a home- 

made look no matter how well the 
sewing has been done. 

In making a garment, each piece 
should be finished by itself, and 
pressed individually before the parts 
are assembled. This makes possible 

















more careful ironing of each part and 
avoids rumpling since it saves hand- 
ling the whole garment while the 





So ~ 


_ Small pieces are being finished. If 


it is necessary to press portions of 


- the completed garment, a pad made 


of ticking, stuffed with sawdust, and 
covered with outing flannel with a 
removable outer cover of muslin 
should be placed under this portion 
so that the iron need not touch other 
parts of the material and cause 
creases. 

The material for a woolen dress 
should be sponged and steamed be- 
fore making it up. Sponging pre- 
vents spotting from water and 
makes it possible to press the ma- 
terial with the damp cloth which is 
so essential to efficient ironing. The 
material should be laid out on the 
cutting table or the floor and a wet 
sheet or strip of wet muslin placed 
over it. The two should then be 
rolled together and left over night, 
then the woolen material may be 
pressed on the wrong side without 
a cloth and with a fairly hot iron. 
Iron with the grain of the cloth un- 
til the material is dry. 


An Economical Luxury 


AKE, which has for many years 
been considered the greatest of 
food luxuries, has at last come into 
its own as one of the most econom- 
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ical of desserts. The most important 
ingredients of cake—butter, eggs and 
milk—are now among the cheapest 
of foods in proportion to their value. 

The pattern recipe for a plain but- 
ter cake suggested by the New York 
state college of home economics is 
as follows: Cream thoroly together 
one-third of a cup of fat and three- 
fourths of a cup of sugar. When the 
mixture is fine-grained, creamy and 
fluffy, add to it the beaten yolks of 
two eggs and stir until smooth. Egg 
yolks for use in cakes should be 
beaten until thick and lemon-colored. 
Next add one and one-half cups of 
flour, with which two teaspoons of 
baking powder and one-half teaspoon 
of salt have been sifted, alternately 
with one-half cup of milk, beating 
well after each addition. Beat the 








The Homemaking 
Department 


egg whites and fold in after adding 
one teaspoon of vanilla. Bake for 
from twenty-five to forty minutes in 
a moderate oven. 

This recipe makes two medium- 
sized layers. It is readily adapted to 
modification. By adding three ta- 
blespoons of heavy caramel syrup 
just before the flour is mixed in, a 
caramel cake results. For a choco- 
late cake, omit one-fourth of a cup of 
flour and add one and one-half 
squares of melted chocolate. A spice 
cake is made by adding one teaspoon 
of cinnamon, one-quarter of a tea- 
spoon each of nutmeg, cloves and 
allspice. 


Sickness in the Home 


HEN unexpected and unwonted 

sickness comes to the home it 
is not always possible to obtain a 
nurse and some member of the fam- 
ily—usually mother—must fill the 
place as well as possible. 

Night is the hard time. Here are a 
few things that help toward making 
both patient and nurse more com- 
fortable. A freshly arranged bed for 
the patient is necessary as well as a 
comfortable place where the nurse 
may rest. This last may be a 
cot or, if the nurse must be up at all 
times, a large chair furnished with 
such cushions and blankets as are de- 
sirable for comfort and warmth. As 
the night advances and vitality runs 
low, the cold seems to creep in upon 
a weary nurse and there should be a 
warm bathrobe, slippers and a foot- 
rest for her use. A thermos jug for 
hot water and one for cold saves 
many steps without reducing the 
comfort of the patient. Have at hand 
a shaded light, a flashlight, and one 
or two hot water bottles. If the pa- 
tient suffers from feverishness, 
chipped ice wrapped in many thick- 
nesses of newspaper will keep for 
half the night at least and is so 
much better than water to quench 
the thirst. 

Begin the night early and get 
about early in the morning. Usually 
the night seems long to the sick and 
they welcome early morning care. If 
mother must act as combined nurse 
and housekeeper, getting breakfast 
after a night of nursing comes very 
near to being the last straw, so have 
everything prepared the night before 
so that the meal may be made ready 
with the least possible expenditure 
of time and energy. 

If the patient can sit up in bed, a 
very useful bed-table is easily made 
from a corrugated paper packing box 
of generous size; turn the box bot- 
tom upward, cut to the height that is 
most convenient to use, cut a half- 
circular section from the two sides to 
accommodate the patient’s body and 
the table is completed. 

The most comfortable manner in 
which to wrap a patient when sit- 
ting in bed is to put on their sweater 
or warm jacket backward. This of- 
fers complete protection for the arms 
and front of the body and is so much 
more easily put on and removed 
than if worn in the usual way; the 
pillows against which the patient is 
leaning protect the back. 
































you'll enjoy doing it, I’m sure. 


**Little Stitches---”’ 


“Little Stitches for Little Folks” has proved a very popular series 
of sewing lessons among our beginning seamstresses—and so practical. 
If you haven't had Betty's new scrapbook, you'll want one. The lesson 
for next month will include directions for making a school beret— 


The scrapbook, including the first eight lessons, will be sent to you 
for twenty-five cents in coin or stamps. Address your letter to Betty, in 
care of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Country neighbors have a way of 
sharing the burden when sickness 
visits the home. Here are some ways 
in which my neighbors have helped 
each other thru difficult sickness. 

Invite a young child or an old per- 
son for a little visit, taking them en- 
tirely away from the sick-home. 

Food ready to place on the table 
is a boon to the nurse-housewife. To 
make this a gift de luxe, prepare it 
so that there are no dishes or linen to 
be returned. A supply of paper 
dishes and waxed paper solves this 
problem. One good neighbor has a 
way of going to the house of trouble, 
carrying home such dishes as she 
needs and bringing them back filled 
with wholesome food. 

When there is sickness within 
walking distance of her home, one 
good neighbor gets up an hour ear- 
































lier to attend to her own work; soon 
after breakfast she appears, carefully 
washes dishes and milk utensils and 
puts the kitchen in perfect order— 
not just one morning but for many 
succeeding ones. 

If kerosene lamps are used, they 
must be thoroly cleaned each day if 
they are to last thru the night. Dur- 
ing one difficult siege I felt that the 
friend who faithfully attended to this 
item every day helped me more than 
anyone else. 

One woman with a fine power 
washer has done her neighbors’ wash- 
ing in many a time of stress, send- 
ing the clothes home neatly ironed 
and mended. All attempts at remu- 
neration she waves aside. “Just my 
little thank-offering for having such 
a labor-saving help,” is her way of 
putting it. 

And the little woman with the 
least strength does the most marvel- 
ous thing of all. “I am going to stay 
for three hours,” she announces upon 
her arrival each day. “I’m going to 
look after the sick, answer the tele- 
phone, tend fires, whatever there is 
to do. I want you to go away by 
yourself and sleep!” Tears come to 
my eyes now at remembrance of the 
blessed relief of depositing my weary 
body in a comfortable bed and relax- 
ing under the assurance that all re- 
sponsibility was lifted for three 
blessed hours! ‘ 

Sickness is hard for us country 
folk with doctors far away and 
nurses almost prohibitive in price. 
But it does have a by-product of kind- 
liness and sacrifice that is very 
sweet.—A. M. A. 



















Brainstorms 


pe child who is the victim of tem- 
per fits is often more to be pit- 
ied than censured. The mental and 
nervous condition which must exist 
to produce a brainstorm is surely as 
injurious to the child as the behavior 
itself is wearing on the mother. A 
child in a genuine tantrum is really 
“not at home.” He is temporarily 
“out of his head,” so to speak. 

What little point of view he may 
have is distorted and warped and not 
at all his normal attitude. How use- 
less, then, to try to reason with him. 
How foolish and even risky to use 
corporal punishment since violence, 
bringing its natural reaction, is likely 
to excite him still further. Some 
children, however, “put on”  tan- 
trums merely to get attention. Be- 
fore attempting a cure be sure that 
you do your utmost to understand 
the cause. 

Almost always the first thing to do 
is to take the child off by himself. 
The half-felt presence of curious or 
amused witnesses is likely to add 
fuel to the angry conflagration or un- 
desirable satisfaction. The next 
thing is to divert the attention by 
surprise—shock of some kind (not 
painful or injurious)—and use the 
ensuing momentary lull as a wedge 
to gain access to the normal self. 
This refers, of course, to young chil- 
dren and is a suggestion as to break- 
ing the bad brainstorm Habit. Brain- 
storms undoubtedly do become a hab- 
it after awhile, tho the victim may 
be thrown into them involuntarily at 
first, due to hereditary conditions. 
Tantrums soon become the usual 
thing, often indulged purposely to ob- 
tain a desired result. 

Possibly the child needs punish- 
ment but it is seldom wise to make 
mention of this at the time of the 
brainstorm, if it is a genuine one, and 
the child is nervous, sensitive and 
not too well nourished, as is often 
the case. Let the punishment come 
later, if necessary, in the form of a 
deprivation of some kind—not, how- 
ever, supper—perhaps some coveted 
possession or privilege. 

The immediate need is diversion. 
One which is often successful is cold 
water, soothingly applied to wrists, 
temples and face. Another is cologne 
used the same way. Speak in a quiet, 
reassuring tone, but do not pity the 
child. Be unconcerned and casual in 
your remarks. 

After the storm has subsided and 
the sun is out, then is the time to 
talk about the problem, to implant 











constructive and helpful ideas, such 
as counting to ten when angry, say- 
ing a verse or some amusing formula, 
or presenting any scheme to help tide 
the child over the dangerous nerve 
reaction and thus start a beneficial 
rather than a destructive habit. Any 
angry child is a sick child and must 
be so treated. He needs kind, firm 
and wise handling, if he is ever to re 
cover from attacks of brainstorm and 
become a well-balanced adult.—Es- 
ther Hull Doolittle. 

For drying colored silk wash 
dresses, Turkish towels are helpful 
in absorbing moisture and preventing 
the color from running. Use three 
towels—one below, slip one betwee? 
the front and back and one on top— 
and roll up firm until dry enough t0? 
iron. 
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As the accuracy of the hour-glass de- 
pends upon an even, continuous flow . . ; 


a little at a time 


. +; so the uniform flavor of Hills Bros. 
Coffee is produced by Controlled Roast- 
ing—the patented process that roasts 
evenly, continuously . . . a little at a time. 


glass describes 


accuracy of patented roasting process 





Automatic control of heat and 





flow prevents variation in flavor 





Small quantities of Hills Bros 


No can of Hills Bros. Be 


Coffee will ever “go stale.” 


The vacuum can kéeps it 


FRESH ALWAYS! 





Coffee pass continuously through 


the roasters 


Coffee may be roasted either in 
bulk, or a little at a time... 
evenly, continuously, as Hills 
Bros. do with Controlled Roast- 
ing. There is a vast difference be- 
tween this patented process and 
ordinary, bulk methods. There 








is a difference in results, too! 

Hills Bros. Coffee gives you the 
full charm of the delightful flavor that 
Nature puts in coffee berries. Controlled 
Roasting assures just the amount of 
heat each berry needs for perfect devel- 
opment. The roasting process never 
varies, and the marvelous flavor never 
varies, either. It is a flavor that bulk- 
roasted coffees cannot equal! 


© 1938 


Hills Bros. Coffee, Iac. 


Remember, also, that you are sure of 
fresh coffee when you buy Hills Bros. Air, 
which destroys the flavor of coffee, is re- 
moved and kept out of Hills Bros.’ vacuum 
cans. Ordinary, “air-tight” cans won’t keep 
coffee fresh. But Hills Bros. Coffee can’t 
go stale on the grocer’s shelf! Order some 
today. Ask for it by name, and look for 
the Arab trade-mark on the can. 


HILLS BROS COFFEE 


617 Washington Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Oldtime 
Fireside Cheer’’ 


ALLEN’S — the friendly 
furnace—sends forth the 
cheer and comfort of an 
old-fashioned fireplace. 
This enjoyment of the 
visible fire is made pos- 
sible by the ALLEN 
patented, transparent in- 
ner door construction. 


v 


Because Allen has de- 
signed and built these 
different models for burn- 
ing hard and soft coals, 
coke, wood, gas, etc., you 
may use to advantage the 
fuels that are most avail- 
able and cheapest. More 
than 500,000 people now 
depend upon the Allen 
for winter comfort. 


CANE, LE. DPT ES EE OT NELLY Be EN LOL IPS IOI I cS ETI 


A a ee et a ee 


Furnace Heat at Stove Cost 


Here’s comfort for the thrifty! Allen’s Parlor 
Furnace — with the heating efficiency of a 
basement furnace—circulates large volumes of 
healthful warmth throughout the house—yet 
its fuel requirements are only those of astove. 
What a happy combination for 1931 incomes! 


Allen’s is an “Above-the-floor” furnace of - 
extra heating capacity and longer service, 
gained by means of radiating fins which double 
the heating surface. Size for size, Allen’s out- 
heats and outlasts others. 


NEW LOW PRICES 


Allen Prices have never been so low. Wood 
and coal burning models for $37.50, and up. 
Now is your opportunity to secure a genuine 
Allen’s at the price of an ordinary heater. 
Why not provide your family with the advan- 
tages. of an Allen’s at the new, low prices? 
See the nearest Allen Dealer today. If youdo 
not know his address, mail the coupon. 


The Brown-Camp Hardware Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


The Brown-Camp Hardware Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 





I am interested in Parlor Furnace for burning................ 
ere fuel) 

Name 

Address 





Parlor Furnace 

























LOWEST 


lar 
mation on how to figure your 
roofing needs. Write today. 406s 





GALVANIZED INC 





that ITS - i = y i 
‘ull size Reavy a . "Been, Sar 
erate Te rs today for 


uxeena MACHINE AND aT utine co. 
Des Moines, lowa 















































Great 
September 
Sale of 
Building 
Material 


Choose from 1550 car- 
loads of building mate- 
rial for Homes, Garages, 
Poultry Houses, and 


RLY aL TELIA AR aN, DDE a et ee Al ee AMEE 










The Evanston, 5 Rooms, Bath 
Send for Our Low Delivered Price 


BOOK OF 


100 PLANS 


Get Our Free Esti 
Before You Build. = 





Gordon-VanTine |{j ~~ 


World's Lergest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 


MODERN 
HOMES at 


WHOLESALE PRICES! 


Gordon-Van Tine will design the 
home for your building site. . . sup- 
ply all specified quality material 

. aid you in securing lowest con- 
struction cost with local labor... 
orfurnish easy-to-follow instructions 
for you to build your own home. 

Lowest wholesale prices. We 
own 5 huge mills. One order buys 
home complete. No extras! Many 
are now saving $500 to $1,500 by 
our home building service. 

lect a home from our famous 
group of 100 prize designs, or we 
will draw a special plan 
from your ideas. Choice of 
brick, wood, stucco, or com- 
binations. 

Our homes are modern, 
livable and high-grade. Check 
these features: Hardwood 
floors. Step-saving kitchens. 
Handsome fireplaces. Built-in 
conveniences .. . more comfort 
—less housework. Beautiful 
bathrooms. Scientific heating. 
Thermo-sealed insulation. Etc. 

Send for Free Book of 

lans. Shows all. Explains all. 
ur lumber cutting system 
reduces building costs one- 
third Satisfaction guaranteed. 














HOME 














Send Coupon 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ildings . ’ ernize 1576 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 
crete Pye House Paint, Ks cen cecees $2.10 I am oon in: 7 Semen 
Ge ane : os Storm Sash.......... 66c on up O Summer Cottages; 1 Garages; 
t quick, safe and ee RS eee 1.74 CO) Book of 5000 Building Material 
satisfactory service. Kitchen Cases......... $15.66 up Bargains. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Some Missionary 
Experiences 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 13, 1931. Acts 14; 
Ephesians 6:10-20. Printed, Acts 14: 
8-23.) 

“And at Lystra there sat a certain 
man, impotent in his feet, a cripple 
from his mother’s womb, who had 
never walked. (9) The same heard 
Paul speaking: who, fastening his 
eyes upon him, and seeing that he 
had faith to be made whole, (10) 
said with a loud voice, Stand upright 
on thy feet. And he 


Jewish population. Here, as usual jn 
all such cases, they went first to the 
Synagogue and preached the gospel 
of the risen Messiah to the Jews 
with the result that a great multi. 
tude, both of Jews and Gentiles, pe. 
came converts to the new doctrine 
Here, again, the history of the 
work in Antioch was repeated. “Tho 
unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gep. 
tiles and made their minds evil af. 
fected against the brethren,” not, as 
we understand it, the apostles, but 
the new converts. This strife natur. 
ally tended to advertise, as we would 
say, the new re. 





leaped up and coca 
walked. (11) And 
when the multitudes 
saw what Paul had 
done, they lifted up 
their voice, saying 
in the speech of Ly- 
caonia, The gods are 
come down to us in 
the likeness of men. 
(12) And they called 
Barnabas Jupiter; 
and Paul, Mercury, 
because he was the 
chief speaker. (13) 
And the priest of 
Jupiter whose tem- 
ple was before the 
city, brought down 
oxen and garlands 


unto the gates, and bath School 





The expositions of the Sab- 


Lessons are as 


ligion; therefore, the 
apostles abode a 
long time, speaking 
boldly in the Lord, 
who testified to His 
presence and His fa- 
vor by wonders; that 
is, miracles done by 
their hands. The re. 
sult was a division, 
and evidently a wide 
one, in the city, peo- 
ple taking sides, as 
they always do, un- 
til a movement was 
set on foot, with the 
connivance of the 
rulers, te treat them 
shamefully and stone 
them; in other 
words, to organize a 


+ 


would have done sac- they were made originally mob. 
oak . by “Uncle Henry,’’ except 
rifice with the mul- for such slight changes as The apostles got 


titudes. (14) But 
when the apostles, 
Barnabas and Paul, 


son text. 


are occasionally made neces- 
sary by additions to the les- 


wind of this, and, 
seeing that their use- 
fulness was for the 





heard of it, they rent «—— 
their garments, and 

sprang forth among the multitude, 
crying out (15) and saying, Sirs, why 
do ye these things? We also are 
men of like passions with you, and 
bring you good tidings, that ye 
should turn from these vain things 
unto a living God, who made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is: (16) who in 
the generations gone by suffered all 
the nations to walk in their own 
ways. (17) And yet he left not him- 
self without witness, in that he did 
good and gave you from heaven rains 
and fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness. (18) 
And with these sayings scarce re- 
strained they the multitudes from do- 
ing sacrifice unto them. (19) But 
there came Jews thither from An- 
tioch and Iconium: and having per- 
suaded the multitudes, they stoned 
Paul and dragged him out of the 
city, supposing that he was dead. 
(20) But as the disciples stood round 
about him, he rose up, and entered 
into the city: and on the morrow he 
went forth with Barnabas to Derbe. 
(21) And when they had preached 
the gospel in that city, and had ap- 
pointed many disciples, they re- 
turned again to Lystra, and to Iconi- 
um, and Antioch. (22) Confirming 
the souls of the disciples, and ex- 
horting them to continue in the faith, 
and that we must through much trib- 
ulation enter into the kingdom of 
God. (23) And when they had ap- 
pointed them elders in every church, 
and had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord, on 
whom they believed.” 

The apostles had left Antioch in 
Pisidia, shaking the dust from their 
sandals as a testimony against the 
unbelieving Jews, who had prevailed 
upon the rulers of the city—thru the 
influence of well-meaning but mis- 
guided women—to expel them from 
the city itself and the surrounding 
district under their immediate au- 
thority. 

From Antioch they went southeast 
ninety miles, to the next important 
city, Iconium, famous afterwards as 
one of the early seats of Mohamme- 
dan power, and then under the gov- 
ernment of the Romans, with a large 





m- time at an end, fled 

out of their reach to 
the remoter districts of Lystra and 
Derbe. The location of these towns 
has not definitely been settled, but 
they most likely were about seventy- 
five miles still farther southeast, at 
the base of what is now known as 
the Black Mountain. 

The work was first begun at Ly- 
stra. There was no synagogue there, 
but evidently there were a few Jews, 
for in that day there was a Jew 
wherever there was a chance to 
trade. The rest of the population 
were heathens. At the gate of the 
city there was a temple dedicated 
to Jupiter, the chief of the pagan 
gods, which the Greeks were in the 
habit of calling “the father of the 
gods,” and of course, there were one 
or more priests (Acts, 14:13). 

Paul and Barnabas, therefore, met 
the people in their parks or their 
places of public resort, and preached, 
doubtless as at Antioch, and, as Paul 
wrote to the Romans, presenting the 
ever-living truth from the standpoint 
of natural religion, and gradually 
reaching forward to the greater doc 
trine of God, the Supreme, the Cre- 
ator and Ruler of nature. (See, with 
regard to this line of teaching, verses 
15, 16 and 17 of the lesson; also 
Acts 17: 22-31; Romans, 3:21-31.) 

In discussing any subject with the 
aim of bringing others to our view, 
and not for the mere purpose of al: 
gument, we must always go back 
until we reach some common ground, 
and with these people and Paul, the 
only common ground was the work 
of God in nature. What they called 
Jupiter, Paul called God. 

On one of the occasions there Was 
one especially interested spectator, @ 
born cripple, and evidently well 
known. Paul noticed his earnest ga, 
studied the workings of his mind, 
and finally, perceiving that he had 
faith to be healed, fixed a penetrat 
ing gaze on him and abruptly, in the 
course of his sermon, pointing 1 
him said in a loud voice: “Stand uP 
right on thy feet.” The effect was 
electrical, both on the man and 02 
the audience. The man leaped and 


walked, and the audience went wild. 

Everybody was amazed. After that 
matter had been talked over for 4 
few hours, there was but one col 
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clusion, namely that the power by 
which this was done was from the 
gods, and that these men must be 
the incarnation of their own gods. 

The rest followed as a matter of 
course. The high priest of the tem- 
ple, whether he believed it or not, 
would be only too glad to have the 
people believe that Jupiter visited 
the city of which his temple was the 
shrine, and in due time a procession 
was formed with oxen garlanded for 
sacrifice, and attended by the priests 
in the lead, followed by an excited 
multitude, and wended its way, not 
to the temple, but to the boarding- 
house of the apostles, prepared to do 
sacrifice unto them as to the gods 
themselves. 

It does not appear that the apostles 
knew of these preparations. These 
people, in their excitement, cried out 
in their own barbarian language, the 
language of Lycaonia. Paul had evi- 
dently spoken in Greek, the language 
of business. There is a fine touch of 
human nature here. When under 
deep emotion the Irishman will go 
back to the dialect of his boyhood; 
so will the German and the Swede 
to the language of their youth. The 
aged United Presbyterian, when on 
his death-bed, will quote the old ver- 
sion of the Psalms instead of the 
new. Paul and Barnabas were, there- 
fore, surprised, shocked and horrified 
when they came to the door of their 
stopping-place. They refused to per- 
mit the procession to enter, exclaim- 
ing: “Why do ye these things? We 
also are men of like passions with 
you.” Continuing, Paul tells them of 
the living God, the Creator of all 
things, that Somebody who made this 
world, the Somebody who was run- 
ning it, and in doing so revealed His 
eternal Godhead; that the sunshine 
and the rainfall, giving crops season 
after season, showed His continuous 
watehfulness over His children. He 
in time past had given to all of them 
this evidence of His being and pro- 
vidential care. It was this God whom 
they preached. Even with this frank 
declaration of their humanity, it was 
with difficulty that they prevented 
the sacrifice. 

The tidings of all this would soon 
spread along the beaten path of 
travel to Iconium and even to An- 
tioch. The old enemies of Paul and 
Barnabas followed them. They, of 
course, could not deny the miracle 
of the healing of the lame man, but 
they would doubtless say, as their 
brethren did at Jerusalem concerning 
Jesus Himself, that they were dan- 
gerous fellows in league with evil 
spirits, uncanny folks, whom it was 
not safe to have about the city, and 
the result was a mob which stoned 
Paul, threw his body outside the 
ety ag an unclean thing, and left 
him for dead. 

Then, as now, people dearly loved 
to be humbugged, and when properly 
stirred up, will hate the man who 
informs them that they are being de- 
ceived. This, too, is human nature, 
and very human, if not humane. 

Paul and Barnabas then went on to 
Derbe, where there were many con- 
verts as the result of their preaching. 
After a time they returned to Ly- 
Stra, then to Iconium and to Antioch 
in Pisidia, that they might strength- 
en the churches there. They exhorted 
them to continue steadfast in the 
faith, but warned them they would 
enter the kingdom of God only thru 
many tribulations. In all these 
churches, they appointed elders, and 
commended them to the Lord with 
Prayer and fasting. They then re- 
crossed the mountains to Perga, 
Where they preached the gospel, and 
from there went to the little harbor 
of Attalia, from whence they sailed 
for Antioch in Syria. They gathered 
the church together, and told them 
all that had happened to this first 
missionary journey, and how God 
“had opened a door of faith unto the 
Gentiles.” After that they appear to 
have taken up their usual duties, re- 
maining in Antioch for some time, as 
Will be seen from the last two verses 
in the chapter. 





Hearty meals should be followed 
by light rather than 


rich desserts. 
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Strong Men 


can’t train 


Toy Bat 


The mighty muscles of acircus strong 
man would grow soft and flabby if 
he trained wtth such piffling weights 
as toy balloons. He needs hardy, 


muscle~building exercise! 


Teeth 


can’t train 


ee 


"MUS 


Every schoolboy knows that 
muscles need exercise to keep them 
firm, sound and fit. That’s an ABC 
rule of health. But do you realize 
that Nature intended this same rule 
to be applied to your teeth, your 
gums? They need exercise, too! 

Every part of your body has a 
purpose, and the purpose of your 
teeth is to chew. Chewing helps to 
tone up tissues, to conserve the 
healthy firmness of teeth and gums. 
But because so much of our modern 
diet consists of mushy, spongy foods, 
teeth and gums are cheated out of 
useful work—out of the very exer- 
cise they need to keep fit. Pampered 
teeth! That, say leading dental sur- 


Grape-Nuts 


‘“There’s a Reason” 
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geons, is one of the principal causes 
of the present wide-spread increase 
in dental troubles! 

So put your teeth to work! Get 
busy—chew! And what pleasanter 
way is there of giving teeth and 
gums this beneficial exercise than 
by eating a delicious crisp food such 
as Grape-Nuts? For the delightful, 
nut-sweet Grape-Nuts flavor pleas- 
antly encourages thorough chew- 
ing. Teeth and gums stop loafing and 
get sorely needed work to do! 

And dentists favor the regular 
eating of Grape-Nuts for another 


Because, served with 


reason, too. 


whole milk or cream, 
it is rich in calcium 
and phosphorus—the 
two most important 





minerals which build 
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strong teeth. Indeed, Grape-Nuts, 
served in this way, provides a more 
varied supply of vital food elements 
than many a hearty meal! 

‘Begin to-morrow morning to 
include Grape-Nuts in your 
daily breakfast. Get Grape-Nuts at 
your grocer’s, or if you prefer, fill 
out and mail the coupon below. 
Grape-Nuts is a product of General 
Foods Corporation. 


© 1931. c. F. corp. 


FREE SAMPLE 





GENERAL Foops, W.F.—931 


Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, a trial package of Grape- 
Nuts, and two booklets: “Civilized Teeth and 
How to Prevent Them,”’ and “Happier Days 
from Better Breakfasts.” 


Name 





Street 








City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Limited, Cobourg, Ontario. 

















Good and 
-_ Good for You. 








* 
ANYONE CAN LEARN TO PLAY 


Be a musician... play for your friends... 
earn money through our home training. No 
matter where you live, you can enroll. 25 
years, $0,000 students. Write for details. Read 
what students and parents say about results. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, INC. 
F. E. MeCURDY, Pres. 
1322 MAIN ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We pay cash for 
gold teeth — dis- 
carded crowns and 

es' 


bridges. Highest prices. Information free. Southw 
Goid & Silver Co., Dpt. 62, Box 68, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

















| Little Recipes for Little Cooks..... 


Patchwork Patterns ..... ceiditen eco 


Jam, Jelly and Marmalade. 


A splendid booklet of community 


Money Making Bazaars and Parties 








 Plienwemnvelilien Department Services 


A booklet of twenty-four lessons for little cooks, 


Little Stitches for Little Folks........... es 
A sewing booklet arranged on the plan of Betty’s Cook Book. 


A booklet of fifteen old and new quilt patterns, 


Hemtucky Turkey FOGG ovicicicsscacccscincsecsiss 
A pattern of an old-time quilt and directions for making. 


There’s Romance in Bread..... Sch ctetatinhiseitsgiatesants ones 
A stunt especially adapted for Four-H-ers’ functions, 
Cookery Corner Specials sidapeatatat ecagin éaadestdbiredatsincd 
A recipe collection of some of our Cookery Corner favorites. 


Some special recipes for jam, jelly and marmalade making: 
ixiantatienscchregaciesilpaiaiibetsaneaiietcatanietaneee 12¢ 
helps. 


isin pu sneeianerwrcedediasirtel basi algtacsaasiachenitaeeiet 10c 
Helpful hints for community organizations, 


Games, Stunts and Programs............... 


The above booklets and homemaking helps are 


Homemaking Department, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, lowa. 


Price 


seidssiteinsatcsensedaidai 25¢ 
biscksaenkcdametitinestdtaseetniiubedduetiagidaneanil 20¢ 
sienna sistassleaiaaapilsnncincoladaiaadil 10¢ 
ese <adeenwikabeiguaimaninin 6c 


aaiseniccekeitade 6c 


sseaidbiacahadhdibtendiaiensiiaamiasalteis 6c 


available thru the 
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Wheeling 





Investigation will prove to you that Wheeling Fence is 
a profit-building investment. Made of COP-R-LOY, it 
resists rust to the utmost and has a proved longer life 
under every condition of wire fence service. In addition 
—it is protected by a pure zinc coating that has made 


Wheeling galvanizing world-famous, 


Wheeling Fence is easy to erect and will stretch up 
right. That is settled at the factory by stretching it up 
for critical inspection before it is shipped. It is pre- ff 
tested. Also you are sure of full weight and full gauge 
wires, The Wheeling Hinge Joint gives extra strength 
and flexibility—and all of these features cost no more 


than ordinary fence. 


Get complete details—see your nearest Wheeling Fence 


Dealer today. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, West Va. 
Branches: New York Buffalo Philadelphia Chic 


St. Louis Richmond Chattanooga Mi 


ago Kansas City 
Des Moi 
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Channeldrain 
Roofing 


y Im- 
proved Channeldrain made of COP-R-LOY, 


and thoroughly protected with a durable coati 
poost—attes maximum protection against leaks. 


For lifetime roofing 
service, app. 


y proof lightning- 
wing Costs no more t - 
to you because Channeldrain pays for itself through extra years of 
trouble-free service. 

















ng of pure zinc. Fire- 


an ordinary roofing—worth a whole lot more 














The World’s 
Tallest Hotel 
: BBS — 46 Stories 
aed | High 
ir 
x- oe 
Chicago's 


MORRISON 


HOTEL 
Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 


Every room in the Morrison Hotel 
is outside, with bath, circulat- 
ing ice water, bed-head reading 
lamp, telephone and Servidor. A 
new 500 room section, soon to be 
opened, was made necessary by 
the demand for Morrison service. 














2500 ROOMS $2.50up 














Nichols Books at Bargain 


Prices 


Thousands have followed ‘‘The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His nine books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the nine 
books is $12.75, but you can get them post- 
paid for $7.00. Address 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 

















SWINGING 


$130 


COMPLETE 
With Blower 


Nothing else 
to buy 


Weight 553 lbs. 





Screen 10 in. by 32 in. Capacity, at 2400 
-M., 6,000 Ibs. elled corn. No 
speed jack required. SKF self-aligning 


ball bearin 
awe stee 

ny tractor will run it. Write for litera- 
ture; we'll give you name of nearest dealer. 


HUMMER PLOW WORKS 
Dept. 61 SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Rockwood pulley; man- 
hammers; low feed table. 















SAVE what you Worked 







toPRODUCE An 
rT R% 
MR) 
utt losing your profits through | 5 t : 
mold, shrinkage, rats, fire, etc. oF 
Get the metal crib that produces . 3 
better grades, cures corn per- 
fectlyand pore. itafterwards. 
Wonderful BUCKEYE ventilat- 
ing system plus 100% protection, 
Our prices are LOW ER than 
in Pre-War days.We also give 


ADDITIONAL ALLOW- B METAL 


ANCE for early shipment. CRIBS & BINS 
Terms to suit you. Write today. Agents Wanted, 
The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
152Main Street (1) London, Ohio 










THE CRIB WITH THE STEEL RIB) 














ings. But 
during the 


saving. 


DEMPSTER «: \WINDMILL 


"ATS. 


(Plus Freight} 

Our profits go to you during 
this sale. You can now buy a 
Dempster 8 ft. (Annu-Oiled) No. 


12 Windmill for $47.50—the lowest price ever offered. 
Other size windmills and all towers at substantial sav- 
you must act now. 
month of September. 
time to buy the best windmill on the market at a real 
See your dealer—or write us. 


This price is only good 
Now—Today—is the 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. COMPANY 
731 S. 6th Street, Deststen, Deeae a Z 
Bree bets, EDT Sear caoy Rea wens: Bie Antone, Tes.) (W-10) 
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At the Davenport Bair 


Four-H Club Members Stage 
Strong Livestock Show sl 


IGNS of the “depres- 

sion” were lacking on 
Club Day, Thursday, Au- 
gust 20, at the Davenport fair. The 
attendance and the interest were 
nearly equal to that of the last two 
or three years. The number, quality 
and condition of the baby beeves, 
the purebred beef’ and dairy heifers, 
the market barrows and the purebred 
litters of pigs shown established a 
new high standard for this Missis- 
sippi Valley exposition. One might 
well assume that the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club exhibits and livestock were the 
major interests of the fair since at- 
tendance on days other than Club 
Day was sharply lower than for 1929 
and 1930. 

While the fat calf classes led in 
numbers, including 136 well-finished 
calves of the three beef breeds, the 
ringside was equally jammed with 
spectators during the placing of the 
ribbons on the purebred beef heifers 
and the dairy heifer classes. 

Wendell Morgan, of Mercer county, 
Illinois, won grand champion baby 
beef honors with a senior Angus calf. 
Reserve champion honors went to Al- 
vin Rock, of Scott county, who had 
won the senior class and breed cham- 
pion honors with his roan Shorthorn. 

Baby beef honors were well distrib- 
uted among the various counties hav- 
ing entries. Lawrence Morgan, of 
Mercer county, Illinois, won first in 
the junior Angus class on one of the 
smallest calves entered in the show. 
The senior Hereford champion was 
shown by Winston Wessell, of Clin- 
ton, while the junior Hereford hon- 
ors went to Max Schomberg, of Lou- 
isa county. The striking uniformity 
of type, quality and finish of animals 
in each of the six groups made diffi- 
cult work for the judges, Prof. H. H. 
Kildee and W. J. Kennedy. 


Beef Heifers Create Interest 

Probably the outstanding feature 
of club work at the Mississippi Val- 
ley fair, measured by the increase in 
interest and numbers during the last 
two years, is the purebred beef heifer 
department. Each of the breeds had 
a lange, strong class of heifers. Don- 
ald Penningroth, of Washington coun- 
ty, furnished one of the sensations of 
the entire livestock show when he 
showed two purebred Shorthorn heif- 
ers, winners in their club classes, 
along with a half-sister and half- 
brother, for first place in the get-of- 
sire class in the strong open show. 

Vernon Hafner, of Louisa county, 
was awarded the trophy for the best 
beef heifer. His Hereford heifer also 
was entered in the open show and 
won reserve champion female honors 
against strong competition. 

The club show of dairy heifers re- 
flected the growing interest in dairy- 
ing in the farming area surrounding 
Davenport. More than twenty head 
of heifers were entered in each of 





y 
JAY WHITSON 


the Holstein and Guern. 
sey classes. Allen Robert. 
son, of Scott county, had 
the best Holstein heifer and Victor 
Miller, of Johnson county, showed 
the champion Guernsey and 
took grand champion honors. 

There were large entries in the Jit. 
ter classes of pigs which were of 
high quality in all breeds. The bar. 
row classes were excellent but were 
smaller than last year in number of 
entries. In the open show, there was 
a larger proportion of dairy animals 
among the cattle entries than in any 
previous year. One can see in this 
a growing interest in dairying thrv- 
out the Davenport area which for 
two generations has been noted for 
its purebred beef herds and extensive 
feeding of steers. 

Herefords led the beef breeds in 
number of individuals and herds en- 
tered. C. A. Meyer & Sons, of Belle- 
vue, won fifteen firsts, including all 
of the bull classes. J. C. Robinson & 
Son, of Evansville, Wis., showed the 
grand champion female. F. W. Hub- 
bell, of Des Moines, won the bulk of 
the prizes in the Shorthorn classes, 
including both grand championships. 
The Rose Hill herd of Angus won for 
its owners, John and Elliott Brown, 
nearly all of the prizes in the Angus 
bull classes, including both cham- 
pionships. Miller and Kemp, of Olin, 
furnished the Angus grand champion 
female. 

Iowana Farms, of Davenport, car- 
ried off the bulk of the firsts among 
the Holsteins, while five herds of 
Jerseys, including the Waterloo Jer- 
sey Farms, of Waterloo, and Whit- 
acre & Son, of West Liberty, divided 
the Jersey awards. 

The open classes for hogs were 
well filled in all breeds, tho the total 
number was less than last year, prob- 
ably due to the effect of the extreme 
heat which prevailed during the fair 
during the two previous years. A 
good many exhibitors hesitated to 
show hogs this year, fearing a day 
or two of extremely hot weather. 


later 





Remove Caked Cement 
With Salt Brine 


The Nebraska experiment station 
reports that no chemical solution 
will remove at once the cement coat- 
ing from plates used in making ce 
ment blocks. Soaking the plates in 
salt brine will disintegrate the ce 
ment and gradually loosen it so that 
it can be removed without difficulty. 
Adiiing lye to the brine may help 
some and heating the solution might 
speed up the process considerably. 





Improvement in the butterfat pro- 
ducing ability of the dairy herd rests 
fully as much with the bull as with 
the cow. 





























Club baby beeves lined up before the judges at the Davenport fair. 
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WINDMILL 
‘«ggp)ECONOMY 


X If you need power 
mh we. oe for pumping wa- 
A> €} ter, the Aermotor is 

N the cheapest and 
most reliable power you 
canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
repairsthan any other pump- 
ing machine. It is econom- 
ical in first cost andthe econ- 
omy continues right thru 
the many years of constant 
/ \} service. 
i You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
\{ the wind exposure is fair- 
\} ly good. An Aermotor will 
\,}do it for you cheaper 
and better. 


Every moving part of 
\ an Aermotor is constantly 
| {and completely oiled. 
| f The gears run in oil in 
} a tightly enclosed gear 
} case. Oil an Acrmotor 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 

For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 

. Branch Houses: 
Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


aga: 
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e\)ay Husk and 
10150 to 700 BUstre 


4th ey 


a 


With a Rosenthal — clean, fast husking is 
guaranteed with stalks dry, wet or frozen. 
500 to 700 bushels per day with our “Steel 
4” husker and a 10-20 H. P. tractor. Five 
other sizes, 6 to 20 H. P., equipped with 
Neverslip drive pulley. Husk and shred 
in spare time; real money in custom work, 
Sold on Trial! Try a Rosenthal with 
your own corn, operating it yourself. 

Write for catalog and prices. Souvenir Free. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO, 
“*Inventors of the Corn Husker -- Established 1889"" 
Box 11 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NEVERSLIP PULLE 


Transmits more power, increases capacity. Less 
belt wear; unaffected by weat 

ering, no belt dressing requir 

troublesome pulleys with a EVE 

sizes, $2 bs feoper back guarantee. 

for NEVERSLIP Pulleys on ALL power ma- 
ichinery you buy. Write for folder and prices. 


Manufactured by ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER 
COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








STOP the LOSSES 
YOU can CONTROL 


FREE —> 
Sieszated —— bulletins 

Livestock and a 
elpful — Practical, 














TO KILL LARGE RO 
HOOKWORMS, STOMACH WORM 


Ween need 


IN HOGS,SH » DOGS AND FOXES 
Safe—no long, costly setback—Easy to give, exact 
dose — Dependable, a Parke-Davis Product. 

Thieving worms” are not tolerated in well-managed 

Herds. 

Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 

For free bulletins address 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N 41-W Animal Industry Dept. 
DETROIT ° MICHIGAN 





Saveslabor and feed. Hogs fed from it grow faster onlesa 
feed—put on firm flesh—bring better prices. stantly ad- 
justable for any kind of ground feed, small grain or tankage. 
No waste or spoilage. 

Sturdily built with wood base, metal lined trough, galvan= 
ized steel drum and cone, hinge 

izes—5—13 


y dealers or 


Cover. Three s 
and 25 bushels. Sold b 
direct under money Lack uar- 
antee. Write for 30-day 
Offer, 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED 


DANE MFG. CO, 
DErT.W 
DANE, wis, 


Transfer Points at Minneapolis and Omaha. 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Following New Vacation 
Trails 
(Continued from page 6) 


glimpses of the lake on the way. The 
time for our return boat trip back 
came all too soon. As we steamed 
down the lake, we could see the trail 
made by the Boy Scouts from all over 
the United States to our right, and 
the new road which is being built by 
the government to our left. The re- 
turn drive to the hotel was even more 
beautiful than the up-journey. 

On the lawn of the hotel grounds 
the Blackfoot Indians put on a pow- 
wow for us. Three of the chiefs who 
participated in the dances were over 
seventy years of age, and two ap- 
proximately eighty. One of the older 
chiefs made the speech of welcome 
to us in the Indian language. It was 
interpreted by one of the younger 
members of the tribe and it was a 
talk that would have done credit to 
any like gathering. One of the 
younger Indians, Fish Robe Wolf, 
who has been featured in the films, 
gave us a solo dance. He was a 
handsome fellow and very graceful. 
The older members are proud of him. 

Mr. Hayes, who had charge of the 
ceremony, explained to us that the 
Indians desired to initiate four of our 
party as members of the Blackfoot 
tribe. The writer and Mrs. Wallace 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Gardner were 
the ones chosen. They gave the writ- 
er the name of Running Bear, Mrs. 
Wallace that of Eagle Feathers, Mr. 
Gardner, Running Buffalo, and Mrs. 
Gardner, Pretty Owl. After the honor 
was conferred we danced with the 
Indians and they invited others of 
our party to dance. Our party all 
voted that Mrs. Wallace and Mrs. 
Gardner were the best dancers. The 
Blackfeet made a good impression 
on our party. All their ceremonies 
were conducted with dignity and they 
made a very interesting group. A pic- 
ture of our party with the Indians in 


the foreground was taken at the 
front of the hotel. 
After our evening meal we em- 


barked on our journey to the coast. 
We had noticed a hazy smoke on 
our, trip to Going-to-the-Sun moun- 
tain and it seemed to get worse as 
the afternoon progressed. Within 
three hours after we left Glacier park 
we found out the reason, which, of 
course, we already surmised, a forest 
fire. For a short distance our train 
traveled thru a section where the 
fire was raging, where 800 men were 
fighting to put it out. The tall pine 
trees blazed clear to the top on either 
side of the roadbed. They were not 
close to the track, however, and there 
was no danger. It made us realize 
how great a damage a forest fire can 
do and how difficult it is to stop 
them. On account of the dry weather 
in the west there have been many 
forest fires this year which have done 
untold damage to the wonderful for- 
ests of the west. It was thought that 
this fire had been started thru the 
carelessness of berry pickers in the 
mountains. They have very strict 
regulations in regard to fires in Mon- 
tana and Washington. The state law 
requires that before throwing a 
match down it be broken in two. 
(To be continued) 





Prevention of Root Knots 


Root knots at the unions of piece 
root grafted apple trees can largely 
be prevented by the use of nursery- 
man’s tape, according to experiments 
conducted at the University of Wis- 
consin. Root knots have annually 
been responsible for the elimination 
and destruction of thousands of nurs- 
ery apple trees. The cost of applying 
the tape is comparatively small and 
does not exceed the expense of other 
wrappers for grafts. Tape-wrapped 
grafts are easier to handle and plant 
than string-wrapped grafts and they 
seldom break apart at the union. 





Cover roses as much from winter 
sun as from extreme cold—the drop 
in temperature of the tissues in the 
stems is detrimental. 
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“AND DON'T 





Bap NEws is the word! For Mr. 
Water-thin is the quart or more of 
waste oil that ordinary refining 





leaves in every gallon of motor oil. 


It’s non-lubricating stuff. It’s quick 
to vaporize under the heat of a trac- 
tor, truck or car. 

But there’s none of this useless 
material in Quaker State Motor 
Oil. Quaker State has developed 
and installed in all of its refineries 
in the 


world—special equipment that 


— the most modern 





gets water-thin out. And Quaker 

State replaces this useless material 

with rich, full-bodied lubricant! 
So there are four full quarts of 


COME BACK, 


MR. WATER-THIN, 


YOU'RE BAD NEWS TO THIS FARMI” 











lubricant to the gallon of Quaker 
State—not three quarts and one of 
waste. You really get an extra 
quart of lubricant! That’s why 
Quaker State is the largest 
selling Pennsylvania Oil in the 
world! That’s why it is the most 
economical oil that ever went to 
work on a farm! 

Quaker State is made entirely 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania 


4 





Grade Crude Oil. It is so free from 
impurities that it doesn’t require 
acid treatment in refining. That’s 
important! For acids tend to de- 
stroy some of an oil’s oiliness. 

Use Quaker State and you'll 
save money in oil and in main- 
tenance costs. For that extra quart 
makes Quaker State lubricate not 
only longer, but better! 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART 
OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 





TRADE-MARKS REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








QUAKER. STATE 





MOTOR OIL 
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on’t let 
Poor 
LUBRICATION 
halt your 
farm 
machinery 


Cities Service experts have studied 
farm motors and machinery for 
years and have devised lubricants 
to meet all needs, especially those 
during periods of heaviest use—in 
hottest summer weather in the hot- 
test zones. 

Cities Service Oil is produced at 
low temperatures—protected in the 
making against scorching or pre- 
burning (a common evil in extract- 
ing extra gasolene from crudes.) 

Thus Cities Service is a“ youthful” 
oil with full vitality to fight friction 
and the extra heat within your 
motors caused by hot days and heavy 
loads. 

Cities Service Greases are equal 
in quality and sturdy, youthful 
service. Let them protect your farm 
machinery ...keep it running 
smoothly through your busy days. 


Cities Service Radio Concerts— 
e@t 


CITIES SERVICE 


PURE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Fridays, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight 
Time, WEAF and 37 Associated 
Stations on N. B. C. Coast-to-Coast 
Network—Cities Service Orchestra, 
Cavaliers and Jessica Dragonette. 








IOWA 


Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, 
Aug. 24—Corn yield cut by drouth; some 
pieces cut 50 per cent. Damage from 
grasshoppers slight in corn; however, 
they are working on the clover and al- 
falfa. Blue grass pastures are done. 
Livestock healthy; very little being sold. 
Had a good rain last night. Low prices 


continue for everything farmers have 
for sale.—Mrs. J. N. A. 
Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 24— 


Recent rain helped corn some, but more 
is needed. Ear worms very bad in some 
fields. Pastures very short. Fall plow- 
ing progressing rapidly. Some corn al- 
ready cut for fodder. Livestock doing 
fairly well. Cream prices raising. Poul- 
try doing well. Price ranges better. Old 
corn moving out.—Lacey Darnell, 
Central—Grundy County, Aug. 24— 
Weather warm lately and no rain for 
some time. Very little wind, so gas en- 
gines played a prominent part to keep 
water supply. Some are filling silos, a 
few cutting fodder. Considerable fall 
plowing done. Timothy threshing most- 
ly out of the way. Some baling straw. 
Many fat.cattle going out. Quite a num- 
ber of stock cattle changing hands, 
mostly at 5 cents a pound. Some sheep 


shipped in. Lots of cholera and some 
necro.—Gus Treiner. 
Central—Greene County, Aug. 20— 


Scattered heavy showers over the coun- 
ty here on Tuesday, helping pastures, 
meadows and fall plowing. Some parts 
of county badly in need of rain. Eggs 
14 cents, oats 15 cents, corn 30 cents for 
old, 17 cents bid for new. Quite a few 
vaccinating for hog cholera. Some corn 
cut for fodder. Lots of oats have been 
ground for feed here.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southern—Warren County, Aug. 23— 
We need rain. County fair is over. The 
depression showed its effect on attend- 
ance. Stock exhibit was large and fine. 

3aby beeves were good. Farmers are 
spending much of their time now mow- 
ing weeds. Some third crop alfalfa ready 
now. Second crop clover being cut. 
Quite a lot has already been put up. 
Some are saving for seed. Some prices 
are a little better. Cream 27 cents, eggs 
15 cents, grain prices the same.—A. M. J. 

Southern—Appanoose County, Aug. 24 
—Having a nice rain at this writing, the 
first of any consequence in two weeks. 
Threshing is about finished, except soy- 
beans. Most corn in this county is 
taller than ever before, mostly well 
eared, Prices are still low, however 
most of us are able to have three square 
meals a day. Corn is 55 cents up, oats 
15 to 18 cents.—E. A. Suckow. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Aug. 24— 
No rain for two weeks and a few days 
of real hot weather. Corn is getting 
along nicely. There are good corn fields 
and poor corn fields and many are de- 
ceived in thinking we will have a big 
corn crop, Local prices for oats 14 cents, 
wheat 25 cents, corn to farmers about 
50 cents.—Monroe Newton. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Aug. 24— 
Silo filling starting. Many cutting for 
feed because of bare pastures. Drouth 
continues and corn over the county is 
not more than a 50 per cent crop. Too 
dry for plowing, so little alfalfa will be 
put in tho that seeded last fall and 
spring is about all dead. Gardens burned 
up and fruit falling badly. Apple crop 
light and potatoes almost a failure.— 
Fred Schepers. 

Eastern—Cedar County, Aug. 24—Rain 
August 19 helped meadows and pastures 
but more is needed. A large acreage of 
timothy threshed yields from two to five 
bushels per acre. Corn ripening fast and 
much will be cut for silage and fodder. 
Some cattle on feed, due to shortage of 
pasture, Considerable hog cholera is re- 
ported. Third cutting of alfalfa is being 
cured. Too dry for fall plowing and 
streams have dried up. Eggs 15 cents. 
Some apples and peaches in this locality. 
—Grace W. Halderman. 

Eastern — Linn County, Aug. 24— 
Four-H Club boys and girls made our 
county fair a success, but side shows 
with “skin games’ nearly spoiled it. 
Silo filling has begun. The second and 
third cuttings of alfalfa did not grow, as 
there is no moisture in the soil. Soy- 
beans nearly all put up for hay. Our 
river is no wider than a big creek. Oats 
15 cents, and $2.50 per acre taxes com- 
bine to cause radical talk among farm- 
ers.—M. L. Taber. 

Northern—Butler County, 
Weather hot and dry. Very few farmers 
plowing. Silo filling has started. Most 
of the farmers are feeding their stock 
as the pastures are dried up. Corn not 
very good around here. Quite a few 
stalks without any ears. Some sickness 
among hogs. All other livestock in good 
condition.—Geo. J. Mayer. 

Central—Calhoun County, Aug. 24— 
Local showers have done much good to 
check the drouth and heat. Fall plow- 
ing is well under way. Corn crop good 


Aug. 24— 





Fresh From the Country 





in some fields and very poor in others. 
Many acres will only make fodder feed. 
Corn prices 30 to 31 cents, oats 15 cents, 
cream 26 cents, first grade eggs 18 cents, 
second grade eggs 10 cents, eggs in trade 
14 cents, cash eggs 13 cents. Pastures 
are short and many farmers are feeding 


fodder and hay to cattle—H. Wm. 
Schon. 

Central—Marshall County, Aug. 24— 
Silo filling will be started soon. Pas- 


Several farmers are feeding 

Threshing finished three 
Oat yields 25 to 40 bushels, 
light and poor quality. Many cattle 
marketed in the last two weeks. We 
had a shower August 11. Some plow- 
ing has been done.—Allen Packer. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Aug. 24— 
Cloudy and cooler today but there is a 
continued lack of moisture. Pastures 
very short and making no growth. Looks 
as tho farmers will have to do some 
feeding later. Some clover seed to cut 
and be hulled. Do not think that the 
acreage of wheat will be as large as 
usual.—O. C. Cole. 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
Aug. 24—Fair weather prevails, with 
cool nights. The rains we had were a 
great benefit to corn, tho not enough to 
help wells. Pastures are drying up and 
farmers feeding cattle corn fodder or 
selling at auction sales. Apples scarce. 
Potato crop slashed. Grasshoppers 
working hard on alfalfa but not so much 
on corn, Farmers busy filling silos 
now. Much fall plowing done.—Tilferd 
R. Knudson. 

Western—Ida County, Aug. 24—No 
bumper corn crop in sight. Some fields 
earing well, others badly fired and being 
cut for fodder. Pastures very dry. Well 
diggers very busy. Deep wells are re- 
placing the shallow ones. Since the re- 
cent bulge in cattle prices feeders claim 
that they are making an even break 
and in some cases made a little money 
where the first cost was not too high.— 
John Preston. 


tures dry. 
green corn. 
weeks ago. 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Randolph County, Aug. 25 
—Having fine weather—a good rain ev- 
ery week. Fall grass starting up. Some 
plowing for wheat; ground working 
good. Wheat made from 15 to 30 bush- 
els per acre. Some oats ran to 60 bush- 
els. Most oats good quality. Fries 17 
cents, eggs 14 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Northern—Chariton County, Aug. 21— 


Good rain August 18, 2% inches, will 
help the corn. Corn cut about. half. 


Pastures that had dried up are growing. 
Stock being fed. Soybeans look fine, some 
not so good as others. Weather cool.— 
W. E. Jackson. 

Northeastern—Scotland County, 
24—Need rain badly. Have had just a 
few scattered showers this month. Lots 
of threshing to be done yet. Oats mak- 
ing 30 bushels, wheat 20 bushels. Every- 
body threshing timothy but prices low; 
$1.25 offered now. Corn selling at 60 
cents but not many buying. Pastures 
drying up. Cattle and sheep very cheap. 
Cream 24 cents, eggs 15 cents, springs 
19 cents.—Elza°K. Jones. 

South-Central—Webster County, Aug. 
24—Had from five to eight inches of 
rain this month. Corn crop improved 
wonderfully. Looks now as tho crop will 
be fair to goof. Forage crops such as 
soybeans, sorghum and sudan grass, 
promise good yields. Pastures have 
greened up and promise abundance of 
fall feed. Wheat yield 20 bushels per 
acre, oats about 25.—J. C. Preston. 

NEBRASKA 

South-Central—Gage County, Aug. 23 
—Have had a fair amount of moisture. 
Corn looks good—much better than last 
year. Wheat yield was far above the 
average; oats rather light in weight. 
The second cutting of alfalfa was short 
but third cutting will be better. Pas- 
tures looking good for this time of the 
season.—M. Claassen. 

Central—Hall County, Aug. 28—Recent 
rains helped the corn crop a good deal. 
Fall plowing is progressing. Fall hay- 
ing season is in progress. Pastures get- 
ting green, due to recent rains. Beet 
fields in good shape. All livestock in 
good condition.—George E. Martin. 

ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Aug. 24 
—Threshing nearly finished. Oats yield 
from 25 to 70 bushels. Some fall plowing 


Aug. 





done, Need rain for plowing. Corn is 
fair, damaged some by wind. Lots of 
green corn fed. Some hog cholera, Not 
many fall pigs yet. New corn is 20 


cents, old corn 34 cents.—Elmer Varner. 
Northwestern—Carroll County, Aug. 
24— Weather continues dry and hot. Corn 
firing more every day. Will only be 
about a half crop in this vicinity. No 
fall plowing done. Silo filling in full 
progress. Butter and eggs higher. Eggs 
16 cents, butter 27 cents. Some clover 
seed being harvested.—M. L. Kratz. 


CHANGE 
YOUR 


OIL FILTER 
CARTRIDGE 


EVERY 


MILES 






Ask your dealer. 


Alc 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 


You pay a high price for 
every bit of carbon or grit 
in your engine oil—money 
which you can save by re- 
placing your oil filter car- 
tridge every 10,000 miles. 
The cost?—less than you 
will pay for two oil changes. 








Do you know 
that ’ 


Trade Mark 


lime — 


tilizer in each ton — 
duces results — 


diate deliveries. 
cerning your liming problems. 


Trade Mark 
Division of Collins Farms Co. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








SUGAR-LIME 


1. gives you quicker action on 
acid soil, permitting the growth 
of legumes the first year? Why 
wait 3 to 5 years for a return 
on expenditures for ordinary 


2. contains plant food (residue 
from sugar-beet syrup) equi- 


valent to approximately 100 
pounds of 2-13-10 mixed fer- 


3. is the cheapest because it pro- 


We are prepared to make imme- 
Write us con- 
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HOTEL . 
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i \ ONLY HOTEL IN 

DES MOINES OFFERING 
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FONTENELLE 


OMAHA’S WELCOME 
TO THE WORLD 


400 Rooms 
with Bath from 


$2.50 


100 Rooms Priced 
From $3 DOWN! 
150 Rooms Priced 
From $3.50 DOWN! 
Luxurious Accommo- 
lations 
Popular Dining Rooms 
OPERATED BY EPPLEY 
HOTELS COMPANY 


ee _' 





RUNNING 
WATER 


AT LOW COST 


Abundant water at the turn of a faucet. 

Under pressure just like city_water. No 

more pumping and lugging. “HOOSIER” 

complete systems easily installed at little 

cost. For deep well, shallow weil or any sup- 
ly source. Many 
roved features, 
GalV AZink coated 
inside and out. Oil 
and water cannot 
mix, Quiet, strong 
and durable. Sizes 
and prices to fit all 
needs. Built to give 
a lifetime of faith- 
1 service, Thou- 





POWERED BY 
ELECTRICITY 
WIND MILL or 
GAS ENGINE 
Write for Free 


Book 
© help you select the 
it system for your 


©. Hoosier wa- 
fer systems and Star 
mills are guaran 


bt to give you satis- 
faction. 








Funt & Wa.unc Mrc. Co. 
963 Oak St., Kendallville, Ind. 





NEW 


BEAR CAT 
GRINDER 





_ Big new type, four pound cutter swing- 
ing hammers with new concave grinding 
Plates, has set a new standard of per- 
formance—no fodder, hay, kafir or grain 
too tough for this new BEAR-CAT. 


Four sizes, with blower or wagon eleva- 


tor, with or without cutter head and self- 


feeder, $75.00 and up. A size for every 
need. Grind your grain and roughage and 
it will feed one-third to one-half more. 
Before you buy a Feed Grinder... find 
out about this wonder mill. Write today 
for new catalog and prices, 


Western Land Roller Co. 
Box 233, Hastings, Nebr. 





wit, Automobile or Electri 
Mechanic! Pleasant work! Big 
or ty to get in business for 


our Tae 
|. FREE Catalog. Write, stating age. 
LINCOLN AUTO AND AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
“67 Automotive Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Working Horses With a 
Multi-Hitch 


(Continued from page 7) 


draft. The long, extra cross check finds 
favor because it allows the driver to 
control his teams without tying his 
teams’ heads together or without using 
the clumsy and cruel jockey stick. 

The six-horse hitch that suits the 
farmer is the three-three combination, 
using the three-horse lead evener and 
the same evener sticks that are used 
with the five. The clevis holes are 
changed in the eveners and a double- 
tree added instead of the left-hand 
single-tree. 

The big advantage of all these hitches 
is the elimination or great reduction of 
side-draft that is always present in 
most of the old hitch combinations. The 
multi-hitch allows the horses to work 
freely without crowding, fretting or 
heating. The driver is always in con- 
trol of his team. Because of the more 
direct draft, a more desirable furrow is 
turned by the plow. 


marnell, 





heavy 
bolt 
Snap 


8' mensila Cope 





Home-made buck rope which may 
be constructed from half-inch manilla 
rope, using bolt snaps to bit and 
heavy swivel bolt snap on the other 
end. 


a: a —— oe 


GB I. ¥) 
3% % 7é 
k 



































The multi-hitches shown in these 
diagrams are most successfully used 
on three-bottom plows. The length of 
the draw chain between the teams 
may have to be increased to ten feet 
in some cases. The numbers on the 
eveners indicate measurements in 
inches. In making the eveners, exact 
lengths given should be used so that 
the burden will be equally distributed. 





On a recent pasture experiment in 
Montana a Holstein cow weighing 
1,685 pounds consumed 218 pounds 
of green pasture grass in one day. 
This amount of feed represents more 
than twelve per cent of the cow’s 
weight. 
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Horse too lame 
to work?... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from overwork. 
Pulled tendons, strains and sprains respond 
promptly to it. Won’t blister or loosen hair 
—and horse can work. Famous as an aid 
to quick healing of gashes, sores, bruises. 
$2.50 a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


| =] = Se — ee — se el 


MANAGER 


This interesting well paid work now open 
to sincere men. We qualify you for po- N 
sition wherever you live, as we have N 
scores of others. Only common schooling N 
needed. System established to supply com- 
petent men for marketing field. We are 
business consultants for elevator com 
panies, and maintain our own_employ- N 
ment service. Write for plan and details. N 
The MERIT SYSTEM, Bloomington, tl. NX 


PLIITITTII I. KW WNYS 


MOON 














When writing to our advertisers, 
will you please mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 








Do this for animal health 


SPRINKLE and spray Dr. Hess Dip and 


Disinfectant about barns and 


living 


quarters, (1) To keep down foul odors. 


(2) To destroy disease germs. 
kill lice and parasites. 


(3) To 
(4) To ward off 


contagious diseases. 


SANITATION IS LIFE. Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant is standardized—S times as strong 
as carbolic acid for killing certain disease germs. 
A powerful disinfectant and deodorizer for barns 
ont homes. Dilute, one gallon to 72 gallons water. 
This strong emulsion keeps dairy barns, pigpens, 
poultry houses, sinks, closets, all places free from 
disease germs and clean_smelling. : 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
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RTI 96 ass csctacasncrcascccreeancrserees | 2 ie Bins oo | -48%6] .42%2) 3742) .3 | a 
August 16 to 22 ........ } 7 93 28 OFA, NO. oi—= 4 
£ #4 | _ 1071 _ 123] ___ 28 Eo aipeeteemeemnnmrtnces. 0) fo, eral ee ee 3| 2/ 3 
Week before | .491 36 | .31 & Fm e 
Oats— | | | a | 3 E 
— nea: seit Last Week ou } 20% 21 | 17%] .14 E o| 3 
— 12 ra 18 * a wore nomen ie Ge 6 I a 5 a ER | [2116 21%] [17%] l14 | E °| a 
July 2 8. ‘ mete : saitioiael 92 } 5 tve— | | i ae Pa 
July 19 to 25 | 8&4] 117 B4 a o1% }&} Ai & 
y . eS. Se } c| 54 _ ee. ene 31%] Se led = ‘ 
yon 4 26 to ON Se | 81{ 116} 58 Week before tet \ "3314| | | May 1 ¥ 68} 97) 112 
haunt 3 - n a ee 79} 127} 50 | Wheat, No. 2 hard— | | June 1 74) 106) 110 
Ph hee 18 4 py LP aaa 96! 129| 54 Last week .. | .48 | .45 | .39%! .33% [July 1 .. 72} 111| 107 
AUBSUSE 29 tO 6s _107]_ 123] 50 | Week befor | 51 | 14414] 137°} 13416 | August 2 80} 110! 9% 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 








Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15¢ a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 


whole pag initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus, 
L. Wires” is counted as three words. ‘226 


W. 21st St.” is counted as four words ‘and 
“Des Moines, Iowa,” as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as one word. C. O. D. 
counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 
four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 






































w'rds Number Insertions 
| So) eee OS a oe es 
$1.50/$3.00|$4.50/$6.00'$10.50/$16.50 
“| 1.65] 3.30] 4.95] 6.60] 11.55] 18.15 
-.| 1.80] 3.60) 5.40) 7.20) 12.60) 19.80 
“| 195] 3:90] 5.85| 7.80] 13.65| 21.45 
"| 2.10] 4.20} 6.30] 8.40] 14.70] 23.10 
| 2.25| 4.50| 6.75) 9.00] 15.75) 24.75 
“| 2:40] 4.80] 7.20] 9.60} 16.80] 26.40 
| 2.55{ 5.10] 7.65/19.20 17.85) 28.05 
“| 2:70] 5.40] 8.10/10.80] 18.90] 29.70 
| 2.85] 5.70 8.55/11.40 19.95| 31.35 
| 8.00) 6.00) 9.00/12.00| 21.00) 33.00 
| 3.15) 6.30) 9.45/12.60] 22.05) 34.65 
3.30] 6.60! 9.90'13.20) 23.10! 36.30 
dUR FREE BOOK. TELLS HOW TO MAKE 


more money on poultry, eggs and _ veal. Thousands 
of satisfied customers depend on Karstens for big- 
ger profits. One trial shipment will convince you. 
Karsten & Sons, Dept. 14, 1100 Fulton Market, 
Chicago 
YOUR POULTRY WILL BRING ‘FANCY PRICES 

if you ship to us, We give you a guaranteed 
price and pay all express charges. Coops furnished. 
Returns mailed same day. Prices on request. Write 
ly yre you sell, Reiling Hatcheries, Davenport, 














CHICAGO Bp TOngEs PACKING CO., 216-222 

N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns mailed same 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED 








POULTRY 


and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
niente and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton hice go. 





EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 

fryers. Premiums all live a Dressed Veal. 
Write us. Coops supplied. holesale Buyers. D. 
L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water Market, Chi- 
cago. 





os co. » 1154-56 W. RAN- 
blis anon 1873. Ship us 
Top prices. Remittance 


COUGLE 
dolph St., Chi Esta 

your poultry. veal. wees. 

day of arrival. 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY 
Lo rnish coops on requ 

io” Englewood, Chicago. 





POULTRY- 
est. H. F. 
Son, Established 


“JEWISH HOL- 
133 Fulton Mar- 


LIVE POULTRY WANTED | FOR 
idays. Coyne & Nevins Co., 
LD eee eee 
HAY WANTED 
GhT FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
Ship John Devlin Hay Co., 192 North Clark 
Write for prices and full particulars. 


DOGS- AND PET STOCK _ 


GENUINE. ENGLISH , SHEPHERD PU 
heeler stock v. . Guaranteed to 
workers. Either oon or ine Trial offer. 
tiew Kennels, R._ Cedar Falls, Towa. __ _ 
SUNNYSIDE KENNELS, . REINBECK, ~TOWA, 
has special prices on 60 genuine English Shep- 
herds and Fox Terriers, all ages. Write wants. 
SHEPHE RD PUPS, G UARANTEED TO WORK 
or return your money. $7.50. Hawthorne Twins, 
Prescott, Towa. __ 
PED. COLLIES, 
: ‘ox Terriers. Hillcrest Kennels, 
owa 
SHEPHERD PUPS, HEELERS. MALES, $4; 
_ females, $3. Chris W. Ulerich, Charter Oak, Ia. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, HEELING 
__puppies. Ed Barnes, Fairfield, Neb. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN ~ $25-$100 
daily. Send for catalog, also how to receive 
Home Study Course free. Send $1 for Auctioneer’s 
Joke Book and After Dinner Talks. Your money 
refunded if not satisfied. Reppert’s Auction School, 
Box 32, Decatur, Indiana. 
LEARN WELDING, AUTOMOBILES 
optticity, fenders, body repairing. 
2008F Main, Kansas City, Mo. 
SARGENT’S INTERNATIONAL 
pc hool. Tuition $100. Talks $2. 
a. 


HELP WANTED 
‘AGENTS aay 
BIG PROFITS SELLING GROCERIES, MOTOR 


&t., Chicago. 








make 
High- 








ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, TOY 
R.2, Waterloo, 


~ ELEC- 
Stevinson 8, 


~ AUCTION 
Sioux City, 





oils, paints, stock minerals. Sample case free. 
averin & Browne, 1619-U So. State, Chicago. 


=. — SALESMEN m6 3 ae 8 
FARMERS CAN BUY LUBRICATING OIL DI- 





Tect from refinery at tremendous savings. 35c¢ 
per gallon in 30-gallon lots. Money back guarantee. 
Simmer Oil Corporation, Ottumwa, Towa. 
WANTED—COUNTY SALESMAN WITH CAR, 

to demonstrate for large Ohio manufacturer. 
p class_ jo! Fyr-Fyter Co., 2185 Fyr-Fyter 

juilding. _ Dayton, + Ohio. 





FARM LANDS 


IOWA, “MISSOURI, ‘NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
b ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
Qbank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 
alle Street, _Chieago, Tl. 

LAND OPENINGS—FARMS IN_ MINNESOTA, 
Ore ‘orth Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
son Improved farms, small or large, new land 
und investment prices for grain, livestock, dai- 








rring, fruit, poultry. Rent or get a home while 
Ee ire low. Write for free book and_ details. 
- Leedy, Dept. 407, Great Northern Railway, 


St. Paul, Minn, 
A FARM IN. MINNESOTA, “DAKOTA, 
Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop 
or bs terms. Free literature; mention 
W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Railway, 
=~ . Minnesota. 
ant to 

this ant fo sell or rent your farm? 
all Towa farm folks. 





State H. 





Advertise it in 
reach nearly @5 per cent of 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS __ 





AT NO TIME IN RECENT YEARS COULD ANY- 


one with a little money and a fair outfit of 
horses and machinery buy lands at such reasonable 
figures and on such favorable terms as at the 
resent. We control the disposal of several fine 
arms, buildings and appointments and all fences in 
good condition. It wi ay anyone interested in 
the purchase of good lands, or knowing of anyone 
interested, to write us for descriptions. We will be 
glad to show these farms, and to quote prices and 
| ng Cedar Rapids Savings Bank, Cedar Rapids, 
owa 


STROUT’S NEW FREE CATALOG— 

alfalfa, 10 acres corn, 10 acres rye, 5 clover, 16 
alfalfa, also grapes, asparagus, peach and other 
fruit trees, team, cow, poultry, implements includ- 
ed, improved road, 5 miles town 6,000; pleasant 
6-room home, 40x50 barn, hen house, granary, 
$3,000 for all, $1,200 down: picture page 105 
Strout’s catalog. Write today free copy 1,000 bar- 
gains. Strout Agency, 7-ET South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 


HOMESTEADS—IRRIGATED LANDS ON THE 
Willwood division of Shoshone federal irrigation 


—80 ACRES, 





project open to homestead entry. For information 
write Val Kuska, Colonization Agent, Burlington 
Route, Room D-401, Omaha, Neb 





40 ACRE FARM FOR SALP, $120 PER ACRE, 





part cash. For information write to John U Hrich, 
Nashua, Towa._ . ea 
5M a xX. ae 
STEER CALVES CHOICE BEEF BRED, 
bucket fed, 6 to 8 weeks old, $12 each, delivered 
in_15 head lots. Glenn Clarke, So. St. ‘Paul, Minn. 


‘DAIRY CATTLE 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS. TYPE AND 








quality bred. Age 10 months and under. Price 
$35 and up. Have dams milking up to 2,500 Ibs. 
a month. Write or see (except Sundays) Ben Grit- 
ters, Hull, Iowa, e 
SRVICEABLE AGE REGISTE RED JERSEY 
bulls, federally accredited. yrite for prices. 
Wm. D. Scott, Princeton, Iowa, | —F-s_s§_§_-— 
Loa ___ HORSES : 
MORGAN STALLIONS FOR SALE. SADDLE 


Herod 
Iowa. 
SHEEP 
RAMS AND 
reasonable. 


and harness type. and Goldust breeding. 


T. C. Doak, Osceola, 


~ GOOD 
Hoepner, 


DOWN 
Priced 


EWES. 
Alfred 


OXFORD 
quality. 
Lucas, Towa. os 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAY 


__Tight. A. J. Dinsdale, Maryville, _Mo. 


wn 
‘BOARS, BRED G 
large, smooth, easy 
back guarantee, or C.0.D. 





~ PRICED 


GILTS AND 
feeding kind. 
Buckdale 


HAMPSHIRE _ 
sows. he 
Sold on money 


Farm, Melcher, Iowa 


YORKSHIRE BRED “GILTS.— 
Shorthorn calves. Wm. Zahs, 


BERKSHIRE BOARS, $17.50. 


“ALSO MILKING 
. Riverside, Iowa. 


OXFORD RAMS. 











__Guaranteed. Fred Luttrell, _ Paris, Missouri. 
WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 
vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead—‘‘The Reader's 
Market.”’ 
ae 
LEARN TO FLY, WHERE LINDBERGH 
learned, at this Flying School with highest gov- 


ernment approval. Airplane Mechanics’ School con- 
nected with aircraft factory. Big opportunity. Write 
today for complete information. Lincoln Flying 
School, 500A Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


ln ee eee COFFEE 

SEND NO MONEY—PAY THE POSTMAN 
only $2.50 for 10 Ibs. Special Blend—best cof- 

fee you ever tasted. Ground or whole. We pay all 
ostage and money order fees. Free gifts with order. 


*lantation Coffee Co., 187 W. 7th St., St. Paul, 
Minn, f ” : it vi 

____ CORN HARVESTER . 
RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 


man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying attach- 


ment. Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 
Process Co., Salina, Kansas. rk ‘ 
HAY 





“E—CHOICE GREEN ALFALFA HAY. 
Ball, Lexington, Neb. 
ae 2 ‘HOG _AND POULTRY FEED 
LOW PRIC ED YEAST-FEED, HOGS-POULTRY. 
Balances your home-grown grains. J. E. Hall, 
Sac_City, Towa. 
‘KODAK FINISHING | 
FRAMED ENLARGE MENTS. SEND 
roll and quarter for six glossy_prints and cou- 
pons. Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Towa. 
ROLL — DEVELOPED AND SEVEN_DE LUXE 
rints, one hand colored, 30c. Pasco Photo 
Laboratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE EX- 
tra print natural colored 25c. American Photo 
Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR 
__Ora I 


FREE 


FREE ENLARGEMENT COUPON, SIX SUPER- 
prints, first roll developed, 25c. _Capitol Film 

Service, 1449 Capitol, Des Moines, Towa. : 

FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS, 25¢ SIL- 
ver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, 

Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. 8S 

ROLLS DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 


glossitone prints, 25c. Day Night Studio, Se- 


dalia, Missouri. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, SEVEN PRINTS, EN- 
largement, 25c coin. Kays Photo Service, La 


Crosse, Wis 


CRAWFORD’S PHOTO SERVICE, HUMBOL DT, 


owa. Films developed, 6 prints, 25c¢ coin. En- 
largement. c : ; 
ALL FILMS DEVELOPED, 2 PRINTS EACH, 


negative 2 25c Summers’ Studio, Seymour, Iowa. 


___ POULTRY FOUNTAIN, ‘ 
POULTRY FOUNTAIN—WRITE FOR _ DE 
scriptive circular of the best Automatic Poultry 
Fountain made. Quinn Wire and Iron Works, Dept. 
C, Boone, Iowa. 


QUILT PIECES 
QUILT! IT S ALL THE RAGE! 


package ‘of prints and plain 
2 FW 8997 


Chi- 





QUILT! QUILT! 
Send now for 5-Ib. 

color quilt pieces. Order by No. 812 

and send only 89c. America’s biggest bargain. 

cago Mail Order Co., Chicago. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


250 LETTERHEADS AND 250 ENVELOPES, 
printed, $1.50 postpaid. Farmers Printery, 
Bruce, Wis. 7 
USED INCUBATORS 
INCUBATOR BARGAINS — GREATLY RE- 


duced prices on entire stock of used incubators. 
Sold on mest liberal terms ever given. All leading 
makes. Buckeyes, Petersines, Blue Hens, Newtowns, 
etc. Many nearly new, 2,000 to 30,000 capacity, 
all guaranteed. Write or wire for description and 
prices before buying any incubator. Our reputa- 
tion protects you. Smith Incubator Company, 
8135-A West 121st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

SORGHUM 

KEN TUCKY PURE CANE SORGHUM MOL AS- 

ses. Tastes better because it’s pure. Sample 10c. 
Rosenblatt’ s, Hawesville, Ky. 


+ Se Ree ce EN: 


Use This Order Blank Now! | 








Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: ............. ddkcsadbaceaa .eseeeeeetimes in your 


paper. Remittance of $..................::006+ sesscsssseeeeee 19 ENClOSEd. 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 





























Name 


Address 


(Count as part of ad) 





mm mn ny 





(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 





















“Beans All 
Sold” 


Thru Our 
Readers’ 
Market 


Mr. T. E. Drury, of Jacksonville, Il., writes 
us to say: ‘“‘My beans are all sold, and so are 
most beans in Illinois. Cancel my ad. Many 


thanks.”’ 


Mr Drury knows that one of the best 
ways of being sure that he does not have 
surplus stock on hand at the end of the 
season is to advertise In Wallaces’ Farmer | 
and lowa Homestead. OUR READERS’ 
MARKET should get results. It reaches | 
nine out of ten lowa farmers every week. 











FARM MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—-NEW noes FARMALLS, $650; 10 
20s, $600 Used 10-20s, $175 to $250. 
Used 20-30 Wallis tractors, $150 to $350. New 
No. 1 Birdsell huller, $1,200. Several 1980 two 
row New Idea pickers, $450. Oliver 28 inch 
thresher, used 11 days, $690. 30 inch Wood Bros., 
used 14 days, $650. 1931 26 inch Woods, $600. 
24 inch Woods, $175. 21 inch Woods, $200. 6 
roll McCormick shredder, $175 8 roll MeCor- 
mick, $150. § roll Maytag, $175. T. W. Max- 
well, Shenandoah, Iowa 
BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS—CUTS THROUGH 
turns under all trash without clogging. New Re- 
| Prices. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, 
ne 
a ne MACHINES, “LOW PRICES, EASY 
rite today. J. C. Marlow, Box 8, 
Mankato. Minn. 


Mention Wallaces’ Iowa 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 

patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for in- 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 149-R Security Sav- 
ings and Comme reial Bank Building (directly _ OD- 
posite U. U. *atent_ Office), _Washington, D. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT Ai 

torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg.. Des Moines. Iowa 


TALBERT DICK. PE RSOQNAL, 
consultation ehenges. 12 16 So. 
Des_Moines. lows 


BABY CHICKS 


Farmer and Homestead | 











SERVICE. NO 
Surety Bld 


CHICKS — ENGLISH. TOM_ BARRON, $8; 

Giants, $10; White, Brown, Buff Legh« ns, $6: 
All heavy breeds, $8. Heavy assorted, $7 Light 
assorted, $5.50 Whiteview Hatchery Roanoke, 


Tilinois. 


POULTRY 


"NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERB IS A PREVIOUS AGREBMENT 

governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree- 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
shonla notify buyers of them before filling orders. 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAH- 

mas—100 or 1,000, 12c each. 12 other lead- 
ing blootl tested varieties at equally low prices. 
Ajax Hatcheries, Quincy, Ilinois. 

WHITE MINORCA 

ONLY 6c EACH, WHITE MINORCA CHICKS 

from best blood lines. FPersonius Mirorca Farm, 
Fairmont, Minn 
EARLY WHITE 


MINORCA COCKERELS, $1.50 


_each. Mrs. Otto Brown, Russell, Iowa. p> 
PULLETS 
PULLETS — WHITE, BI F F  ORPINGTONS, 


tocks, 
0 each. 


slack Giants, 
lowa Hateh- 


White Wyandottes, White 
12 to 18 weeks old, $1, $1.2 
ery. Iowa City, Iowa. f 
PULLETS—1IGHT LEG- 
breed 


BREEDS, ANCONAS, 
horns, Minorcas. 3-5 weeks old. Light 
cockerels. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 
DUCKS 

PEKIN DUCKLINGS, 
25 for 50, and $4.50 for 25. 

exy, bpringteooh, Iowa. i 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 





$16 PER 100; 
Scheckel’s Hatch- 


WHI TE 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
ail your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 


number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and _ others. 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa | Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ALFALFA 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $6; GRIMM_ 
falfa, $8. White sweet clover, $3. All 60 Ab. 
bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. George Bow- 


man, Concordia, Kansas. 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Sept. 5, 1931 








































































SARA Fo wh es SLANE EN eB RN 2 


2 ae Kenan i a 









_ een ape 42.) hanes 









two herd bulls to sell. Four 
offering. 
choice cows sell with big lusty 
the calves are by Proud Count. 
and several bred females. 


well bred cattle pleasing in type. 


Auctioneers Kraschel and Mason, 


(Sale at Farm One Mile North) 


Hedrick, Iowa, 
Wed., Sept. 23 


70 Lots si teins 


40 Calves Go Free With Dams 


One of the strongest bred Cruickshank herds in this country established 
more than 30 years and being dispersed on account of the death of the late 
Oscar Swearingen to settle the estate—all sell without reserve. 
Repeater by Gainford Mona. ch, a roan, 
Count a choice roan three y ar old by 
earling bulls ready for service make the bull 
A most useful offering of practical breeding cattle. 
calves at foot, 
A number of most attractive open heifers 
The families are Cruickshank, Victoria, Foxglove, 
Lovely, Lady Ann, Amaranth, Lucy and Rubies, 
Ask for catalog mentioning this paper. 


Swearingen Bros. 
HEDRICK, IOWA 


70 


Gainford 
tried impressive herd bull and Proud 
a son of Proud Cumberland are the 


About 40 


Many are rebred. Most of 


Best of breeding. Desirable 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 











cattle by the Tri-County Breeders. 


heifers and calves. 


Sale catalog gives full particulars. 


Guernsey Cattle Sale 


To Be Held at Sunnyslope Farm 
18 Miles S. W. of Iowa City and 41% Miles N. E. of 


Wellman, lowa, Tuesday, Sept. 22 


This is the fifth annual sale of registered and high grade Guernsey 
Sixty head of choice Guernseys 
be offered, comprising 15 fresh cows, 15 springers, 10 head of registered 
bulls, the dams of which are high in C. T. A. records, and 20 head of open 
The sale will be held rain or 
represent 20 years of constructive breeding and include best of blood lines. 
Ask for it today. Address 


P. M. SWARTZENDRUBER, Sales Mgr. 


will 


shine. These cattle 


Wellman, Iowa 








MANLY, 
at your own price The sale 
immune feeding pigs will 
paper gave full particulars, 
OSWALD STRAND 





1400 Choice Steers at Public Auction 


IOWA, THURSDAY, 
and feeding cattle 
starts promptly at 10 o'clock. One 
also be sold. 

Look it up and plan to come. 


A real opportunity to buy stocker 


SEPTEMBER 10 

acclimated to Iowa 
thousand 
Last week's advertisement in this 


MANLY, IOWA 








GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEY BULLS 


Ready for service Grandsons of three tjmes 
National grand champion, Ladysmith Cherub. ms 
good producers Priced reasonable 

CLOIE FORK FARM _ _ 
J. ALLEN WALLIS, Prop. DURANGO, IOWA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS _ 
PEERLESS ju! Scie, hech fi 
“est 


years. The choi American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2. to 12 mo mths old. A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers, Prices reasonable. White Col 
lie puppies. John Logsdon, Mer., Decorah, Iowa 


SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Hampshire. Oxford and Southdown 
rams, lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds. Sired by 
International winners These rams are high class 
flock headers and ready to show in the strongest com 
petition. We can also supply some high class ewes. 
Come and see. Write for prices. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
lowa State College Ames, 

















lowa 





Registered Shronshire 
RAMS. 
two-year-olds, 
service and 
Primary road No. 
Frank Chandler 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
Oxford sheep write 
Sec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 





Big, ru ged year! lings and 
ftea for heavy 
priced reasonable On 


Kellerts n, Iowa | 








RECORDED SHROPSHIRES 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 
two year old rams. 100 one and two year old ewes 
Sired by Imported and American bred rams. Shipped 
C.0.D. pend for photographs. For sale in lots to 
sult purchase 
E. .D. Seamans, Salem, Henry Co., Iowa, R.F.D. 2 





HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
be greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 

size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 








250 Reg. idshateine 


at Auction 


DAIRY CENTER SALE 
Sept. 15, Fair Grds., Owatonna, Minn. 
Offers 60 Females and 15 Males. 





TRiI-STAT E SALE 
Sept. 21-22, Minnesota State Fair G'ds, 
Offers 140 Females and 35 Males. 





QUALITY HOLSTEINS NEGATIVE 
TO ABORTION TEST 
Send for free catalogs 
Melin-Petersen Co., Sale Mers., 
306-D Gorham Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














ee 
Registered Holsteins for Sale 


Very fine registered Holstein bulls and females 
for sale Come to see us or write your wants. Very 
low prices now on our famous Holsteins. 

H. ARG ROVE & AR NOL D FARMS Norwalk, Iowa 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


Dairy cows and hei fers. One or a carload. 
tested accredited . 

DODGE COUN 
CONCORD 





‘TY CATTLE COMPANY 


WEST MINNESOTA 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


I am offering several outstanding young bulls for 
sale sired by Triune Ormsby Mutual Papoose, 13¢ 
lb. bull, out of dams ESRetne in age from 52 to Th 
Ibs. milk per day, testing 4 per cent Prices rea- 
sonable. Address Ed pean Hospers, Iowa, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS ; 
ANGUS CATTLE FOR SALE 


I am offering 20 choice cows, some with calves at 
foot; 40 choice heifers, and 15 yearling bulls, Sired 
by Eric Marshall, by Earl Marshall The cho scent 
breeding and priced to sell. Mention this pap 
WALTER WILKINSO N LUCAS Yow A 


Choice Angus Bulls for Sale 

I am offering a choice lot of good Angus bulls, 
10 to 17 months in age, of Earl Marshal breed- 
ing. They = well grown, good individuals and 
riced to sell yrite or come and see them. 
LMER J. JOHNSON, KIRON, IOWA 











Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Sept. 21—Albert Miller, Marathon, Iowa, 
Oct. 20—Breeders’ Sale, Harlan, Iowa; 
Francis T. Martin, Sale Mgr., Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 
Mar. 28—Breeders’ Bull Sale, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Francis T. Martin, Mgr., W ali 
Lake, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS 
Sept. 22—Annual Consignment Sale, P. 


M. Swartzendruber, Mgr., Wellman, 
Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
Sept. 28—A. F. Hager & Sons, Avoca, 
lowa 
Oct, 23 2—Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa, 


HOLSTEINS 


Sept. 15—Dairy Center Sale, Owatonna, 








Minn.; Melin-Petersen Co., Mers., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

September 21-22—Tri-State Sale, Minne- 
sota State Fair Grounds; Melin-Peter- 
sen Co., Mers., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oct. 20—Pine Grove Holstein Dispersal, 
Austin, Minn.; Melin-Petersen Co., 


Mers., Minneapolis, Minn. 

November 9 and 10—National Ormsby 
Sale, State Fair Grounds, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Melin-Petersen Co., Mgrs., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

SHORTHORNS 

Sept. 23—Swe: aringen Bros., 

Sept. 24—G. H. & E 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

Oot; 1—3.Ls. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 


Hedrick, Ia. 
- 8 Schuerman, Mt. 


Oct. 2—Marshall County Shorthorn 
Breeders; E. A. Fricke, Mgr., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Jos. F. Brenner, 


Mer., Mapleton, Iowa 
om. 14—M. C. Doughe rty, Rock Valley, 
owa. 

Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Sale of O'Malley, 
Brown, Bilderback and Belton, at 
Adel, Iowa. M. J. Belton, Mgr., Red- 
field, Iowa. 

Nov. 9—A. J. Moffitt, Ackworth, Iowa. 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
Sept. 10—Oswald Strand, Manly, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Glen Rinehart, Britt, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 

Oct. 27—W. F. Vandicar, Mondamin, Ia, 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Sept. 26—E. S. Ketterman, Kingsley, Ia. 

Sept. 26—E. T. Garton, Marathon, lowa. 

Oct. 1—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Iowa. 

Oct. 2—B. F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa. 

Oct. 3—Winn A. Baier, Greenfield, Ia. 

Oct. 5--Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
Iowa (sale at Avoca, Iowa). 

Oct. 26—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

Oct. 7—Central Iowa Hampshire Boar 
Sale, Alden, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 

Oct, 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 

Oct. 10—A. A. Aronson & Son, Missouri 
Valley, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—M. J. Schnackel, Avoca, 

Oct. 14—Fort Dodge Creamery Co., 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Matt Locatis, Humboldt, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa, 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 24—W m. A. Scar, Earlham, Iowa. 
Sept. 25—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Jowa, 
Oct. 7—F, L. McKay, Ida Grove, lowa, 

Oct. 9—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa, 

Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 


Iowa. 
Fort 


rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—F. H. Hassler, Manning, Iowa. 


Oct. 17—Howard Darland, 
Iowa 


Barnes City, 
Oct. 2035, FR. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
owa, 


Oct. 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Oct 23—John T. Edson, 


Storm Lake, 
low a. 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
FEEDER PIGS 
Sept. 10—Oswald Strand, Manly, Iowa. 





FAIR AND LIVESTOCK SHOW 
DATES 


Clay County Fair, Spencer, September 
-26. 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Sep- 
tember 28-October 4. 
Northwest Missouri State Fair, Beth- 
any, September 6-11. 
National Dairy Show, St. 
tober 11-18. 
American Royal Livestock and Horse 
Show, Kansas City, November 14-21. 
International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, November 28-December 5, 
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Who Is Iowa’s Best Corn 
Husker? 
(Continued from page 8) 


ing picked, but should pick up ears the 
husker has missed if they are on stalks 
of the two rows being husked, even if 
these stalks lean far over into other 
rows, No gleaning shall be done on 
turns, but huskers may husk as they 
please while wagon is turning. For each 
pound of merchantable corn left by con- 
testant, three pounds shall be deducted 
from corn in wagon box. <Any ear three 
inches or more in length, with sound 
corn clear around the cob, shall be con- 
sidered merchantable and weighed up 
against the husker. Whether gleaned 
corn is merchantable shall be decided by 
the gleanings judge. Gleaners should 
get absolutely all corn on stalks in rows 
bhusked, even tho very small nubbins or 
moldy ears. All ears thrown over the 
wagon shall be gathered up by the 
gleaners 

Husk Deductions—Five ounces of 
husks will be allowed to 100 pounds of 





ear corn. When load is weighed, tak; 
out 100 pounds at random after end- 
gate is let down. Pull off husks, not 
including shank stubs, put husks into a 
small cotton sack and determine net 
weight of husks on a small scale. De- 
ductions shall be made at the rate of 
one per cent for each ounce in excess of 
five and up to ten ounces, and thre; 
per cent for each ounce in excess of ten, 
including the tenth ounce. In other 
words, if there were 2,000 pounds of co: 
in the wagon and six ounces of husk 
on the same hundred pounds, deduct 

on account of excess husks would 


twenty pounds. If there are eleve; 
ounces, the deduction shall be 2 
pounds. Final records should give th: 


following items: Name of contestant 
gross weight of load, tare weight, net 
weight, deduction for husks, deductio; 
for gleanings, and final record of husk- 
er after all deductions are made. 

Officials and Their Duties—The: 
must be one wagon weigher, one husk 
weigher, one gleanings weigher, and at 
least one, but preferably two, gleaner: 
for each contestant. Each gleaner sha}| 
stay with his wagon until it has been 
weighed, and should assist the wago) 
weigher, so there will be reasonah} 
certainty as to accuracy of weights 
After weighing the wagon, the gleaner 
should help the husk weigher to get the 
100-pound sample and should pull the 
husks off, put them In a little cotton 
sack and turn them over, properly 
tagged, to the husk weigher. Gleaners 
should also turn gleanings over to the 
gleanings weigher. 

Counties contemplating husking ccn- 
tests should make plans now, as prac» 
tically all county contests should be 
held by November 1. 








WHEAT AS LIVESTOCK FOOD 

Wheat as a feed for hogs and cattle 
gives best results when coarsely ground. 
It may be fed to hogs either dry or 
wet. It gives good results even if it 
replaces all the corn in the ration for 
hogs or half the corn for cattle. 

Out of the 111 hog reports sent to the 
University of Illinois, a total of forty- 
two farmers reported feeding wheat in 
amounts ranging from ‘‘some”’ to 2,000 
bushels, The thirty-six who reported 
the amount, fed a total of 9,020 bush- 
els, or an average of 251 bushels each. 
Two fed wheat whole and thirty-nine 
fed it ground. Seven fed it wet, and 
thirty-one fed it dry in self-feeders. 
One reported poor results; two, fair; 
twenty-three, good or equal to corn, 
and seven, fine, very good or better 
than corn. 





SAND FOR HOG SHELTERS 

The ordinary post and board shelter 
for hogs on clean ground can be im- 
proved by removing the loose earth be- 
neath the shelter. Then put in four to 
six inches of sand. Set the posts so that 
they will extend six feet above the 
ground. 

It is still more beneficial to install a 
concrete self-dipping vat just outside 
the shelter. Put in a coal tar creosote 
dip in solution, one part in one hundred 
parts of water. The hog will dip him- 
self in this solution for six or seven 
months. 
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%* DAIRY 
CATTLE CONGRESS 
NATIONAL BELGIAN SHOW 


POULTRY WATERFOWL 
AND RABBIT SHOWS 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
SEPT.28-OCT.4 


‘Waterloo Jowa 




































of De Soto Condensed New 
iow mitk,mixed with water makes 4gals. pig} | ow 
slop. For poultry feed use 1 |b.to3 gals 
water Keeps fresh. Satisfaction 
DeSeveCnsasisnyOPasvuctee MINNEAPOLIS — 





0 P DR 6O 
TAMWORTHS he 
Tamworth Bred Gilts 
for September farrow. Herd tested for economical 


gains. Real rustlers. 


J. J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, IOWA 
POLAND CHINAS :. 
Choice Poland China Boars 


I am now offering 40 head of the largest 
and the biggest boned boars I have ever raised 
latest breeding and priced to sell. Write or 


and see them. _Address WW 
ELMER C. LEE MOORHEAD, 10’ f. 


nnn AMPSHIRES 
Yearling Sows and Fall Gilts 


Bred for August and September farrow. Ten ! fall 
gilts with good large litters of early August pee 
hirty-seven extra good fall boars and Bh ol y 
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By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 





[A Little Relief for Ted 

























@¥eET US GO AND 
SEE HOW TED {S 
GETTING ALONG 
IN HIS CELL THIS 
GRAND AND GLORIOUS 
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{( Do tf MY 





PLANS FAIL? 
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COULD SPEAK FOR HIMSELF 


A young fellow was called to the 
witness stand, and the prosecutor 
began to quiz him. 

“Have you any occupation?” asked 
the attorney. 

“No,” replied the youth. 

“Don’t you do any work of any 
kind?” 

“Nope.” 

“What dees your father do?” 

“Nothin’ much.” 

“Doesn’t he do anything to support 
the family?” 

“Odd jobs once in a while.” 

“As a matter of fact, isn’t your 
father a worthless fellow, a dead-beat 
and a loafer?” 

“I don’t know. You better ask 
him; he’s sitting over there on the 
jury.” 


CAUSE FOR A RAID 


“How did you come to raid that 
barber’s shop?” the dry agent was 
asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “it struck me 
kind of funny that such a lot of fel- 
lows should buy hair restorer from a 
bald-headed barber.” 


AND HE PAID 
Customer: “You made a mistake 
in that prescription I gave my moth- 
er-in-law. Instead of quinine you used 
strychnine.” 
Druggist: “You don’t say! 
you owe me 20 cents more.” 


Then 


YEP! 

There are four thousand muscles, 
we are told, in the body of a moth. 
The best time to overpower the in- 
sect is when it is torpid after a heavy 
meal of flannel trousers. 


NO DIFFERENCE 
“They say you married her because 
her aunt left her a fortune.” 
“That’s a lie. I’d have married her 





THAT STARTED IT 

Jackson came home after a visit to 
friends. 

“Well,” asked his wife, “did you 
see the Jones’ twins?” 

bo | a 

“Oh, George,” she went on eagerly, 
“don’t you think the boy is the pic- 
ture of his father?” 


“Yes,” he said, “I certainly do. 
And the girl is the talkie of her 
mother.” 


PREFERRED A FULL LIFE 

Doctor: “Your husband’s not so 
well today, Mrs. Maloney. Is he 
sticking to the simple diet I pre- 
scribed?” 

Mrs. Maloney: “He is not, sorr. 
He says he’ll not be after starvin’ 
himself to death just for the sake of 
living a few years longer.” 


OLD STUFF TO HIM 
Her Father: “Can you give my 
daughter the luxuries to which she 
has been accustomed?” 
Youth: “Not much longer. That’s 
why I want to get married.” 





IN KANSAS 


First Farmer: “What’s the matter 
with the Federal Farm Board?” 

Second Farmer: “They’re crazy 
with the wheat.” 


CARELBSS AUNTY 


Suspicious Husband: “Who called 
this afternoon?” 


JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Crying brightens eyes, 
youth to the face and it has got a lot 
of kids into a circus free.” 


§' COULD SAVE 
FAITH ALRIGAT 
SUT THE KIDNAP-— 
ERS WOULD ES- 
CAPE -—- | 






















THEY CAN) T 
ALL ESCAPE 
AT LEAST 



































Muar DOES TED 
MEAN, THEY CAN'T 
ALL ESCAPE ? 
“OH YES!" TED 
HAPPENS TO KNOW 
SOME OF THE KiID- 
NAPERS, 

DO YOU HAVE AN 
IDEA WHO THEY ARE? 








TO BE CONTINVED 
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BEWARE 


A certain credit manager had bom- 
barded one of his delinquent custom- 
ers with a steady series of collection 
letters. Beginning with mild requests 
in a semi-humorous vein, the letters 
had gathered force as they continued 
until the last missives of the series 
threatened suit in no _ uncertain 
terms. 

At long and at last, as they say 
in Ireland, he got a reply. This was 
it: 

“Dear Sir: 

“I have many, many bills to settle. 
So each week I put them all in a hat 
and draw out one which I pay. It 
may be your turn next week. But no 
more of your threats, or I won’t put 
you in my raffle.” 





POOR DAD 
“How did your father know we 
went out in the car yesterday?” 
“Quite simple. Remember 
stout gentleman we ran into? 
was father.” 


PLENTY DRY 
“Doesn’t it ever rain in this coun- 
try?” 
“Rain? Why, there’s frogs in this 
town over five years old that hain’t 
learned to swim yet.” 


that 
That 


THREE O’CLOCK IN MORNING 


Officer: “What are you doing here 
at this hour?” 
Stranger: “I forgot my key, offi- 


FUNNY HE NEVER NOTICED IT 


A passenger on a train speeding 
southward from San Francisco was 
intensely thirsty for a drink of ice 
water, the water cooler in the Pull- 
man being out of commission. The 
passenger rang for the porter and 
said to him: 

“George, I'll give you a dollar if 
you'll get me a drink of ice water.” 

“Ah’ll try,” said the compliant ne- 
gro, who returned with the re- 
quired ice water. The passenger, at 
regular intervals of thirty minutes, 
requested the porter to bring him 
ice water, until, about five o’clock, 
the porter came in with a dubious 
look on his face and said: 

“Boss, this am positively the last 
drink Ah can bring yuh ’cause them 
fish in the baggage car am beginnin’ 
to smell already.” 


A LIGHT PUN 


The president of the local gas com- 
pany was making a stirring address. 

“Think of the good the gas com- 
pany has done,” he cried. “If I were 
permitted a pun, I should say, ‘Honor 
the Light Brigade.’ ” 

And a customer immediately shout- 
‘ed, “Oh, what a charge they made!” 


POSSIBLY SO 


Medium: “I have called the spirit 
three times. He moves and makes a 
sign, but will not come!” 

Voice from Audience: “Maybe he’s 
a waiter.” 


FIRE! FIRE! 

“I know,” sighed Aunt Hannah, “I 
know it’s wicked to judge folks, but 
every time I singe a hen I get to 
thinkin’ about poor old Cousin Hen- 
ry, an’ the life he led.” 


Teacher: “What is the difference 
between a flea and an elephant?” 
Tommy: “Well, an elephant can 





just the same whoever had left it to Wifie: “Only Aunt Sophie.” cer, and I’m waiting for the children have fleas, but a flea can’t have ele- 
her, S. H.: “Well, she left her pipe.” to come home and let me in.” phants.” 
SLIM AND SPUD —_ — —_— How About a Faster Messenger Boy! 






















H YES, THAT ROLLER! 
FIXEO IT AN’ SENT IT 
















2 E HEH-HEH-\ Know, 
THAT ROUER CAME 
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BUT IF | CONT 
RUN HE MIGHT 
LOAN tT T'SOME- 
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Say - s'FUNNY- BUT 
THAT THING CAME BACK 
A COUPLE HOURS AFTER 
ou cee, AN't SENTIT 
BACK To CUKE 
KEEPER, WHERE 



















' pu ONL daeEteneeroers seer eenee -- sear 
| WELL, WHERE VE You 
I] BEEN LOAFIN’. THEROLLER 
'¥i} CAME BACK AN’ WERE ALL 
THROUGH WITH IT, 

~NOW IWANT ‘YOU To 
RUN OVER T' ECK SPECK'S 
AN'GET TH' CORN PLANTER 

sad 
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You Need Have No More Fear of Coffee? 


5H! Physicians Say: 


is Unique Coffee from Central America 


n be Drunk Without Anxiet 





Ce ee ee See 
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TheAmazing Story of RareCoffees... | 


In Which Nature Herself Leaves Out \' 


Rank, Noxious Oils That Science 
Now Blames For Ordinary Coffee IIIs 


¥ “HOUSANDS who now find coffee upsetting to 

§ nerves and digestion will welcome the latest 
findings of scientists and physicians on this sub- 
ject. For they now announce that the finest 
coffee, the richest and most invigorating coffee 
that men know, is not only harmless, but actu- 
ally beneficial to any normal person. 


You may drink this coffee without anxiety. With- 
out fear of the so-called coffee ills of indigestion, 
nervousness and headache. Because Nature 
herself leaves out certain noxious, offensive oils. 


Mountain Coffee From Central America 


We procure this coffee from tiny mountain dis- 
tricts in Central America. A region where nature 
produces probably the choicest coffees known 
today. Mellow mountain coffees with a rich rare 
flavor not duplicated, experts concede, anywhere 
else in the world. 


These rare coffees grow naturally free of “trough” 
offensive oils that abound in cheap rank coffees, 
and they are the only things, science tells us, you 
need fear in coffee. It is Nature’s own gift that 
you can enjoy the finest coffee with all of its 
“kick”—and without a “kick-back.” 


Endorsed by Doctors 
2,571 doctors* recently tested actual samples of 
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Senor Manuel Ariza, © 


Proprietor of the Bella 
Vista Plantationin the 
Antigua district enter- | 
tains Mr. JosephS. Atha # 
of the Folger Coffee © 


pac es 


Company on his trip to § 
inspect the new crop of § 
this famous coffee. Senor 7 
© Ariza is the third from 
| the left and to the right 
© of Mr. Atha. 
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a”, Normal Person 


*Signed statements to this effect, from 2,571 physicians who 
have actually tested Folger’s Coffee, are on file in our offices. 
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Ripe Mountain Coffee Ber. 
ries—In Central America they 

: f arealways picked by hand-—never 
4 f ts. allowed to touch the ground, 
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**‘Mule Exe- 
ress’? Carries 
he Rare 
Mountain Cof- 
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ket in Central ~ 
America. 
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Burros Bring Coffee From the Mountains Into the 
City of Antigua, Gautemala. From this region comes 
one of the rare Central American varieties used by Folger. 
Peculiar conditions of soil, climate and altitude give this 
coffee twice the richness and flavor—and leaves out the 
rough offensive oils that are common to cheap coffees. 





Folger’s Central American mountain coffee. 
They report that, in their opinion, it can be 
drunk without anxiety by any normal person. 
And that its mild stimulation is actually beneficial 
to the average normal person. 


Insist on Folger’s 


Folger’s is not just another brand of coffee. It is 
a different kind. There are thousands of brands 
of coffee in the market. But most all come from 
practically the same place and are about the 
same grade. 


Remember this and insist on Folger’s by name. 
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Then you'll be sure of getting Central American 
high-grown coffee, which experts and doctors 
agree, is free from the so-called coffee ills. 


Just try Folger’s for a week. Note its finer flavor. 
Note its wonderful invigoration. Note its after- 
effect. You'll understand then why it is replacing 
cheap, doubtful coffees in thousands of homes. 


FOLGER COFFEE COMPANY 


Kansas City San Francisco Dallas 


Folger protects you against stale cof- 
fee by packing this coffee in the latest 
improved, key-opening vacuum tins. 


Every pound of Folger’s is guaran- 
teed to reach you as fresh us it was 
30 minutes after it left the roaster. 


Remember this: No matter when or 
where you buy it, this coffee is FRESH. 




















